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OVERLAND FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO 
QUEENSLAND. 



Th» followiag pages are merely meant to be a Bketcli 
of a rapid voyage, and the reader most imagine bimself 
carried along by steam the whole way. Should any 
part of it not be particularly interesting to him, he is 
recommended to skip it, and to torn to another page, 
and perhaps begin with Egypt, p. 4. 

In many respects the pleasantest way of going to Pans 
is by SonthamptoB and Havre, ajid although the sea 
voyage is, of course, longer than from Folkestone or 
Dover, the steamers are larger and more comfortable. 
The scenery on the way to Paris is much prettier, and 
the nndulating comitry covered with woods is much 
more agreeable than the sameness of the landscape on 
the other route. 

I had not been at Havre since the year 1828, when 
as a boy I first went to France. What changes have 
taken place : in those days the pockets of all the pas- 
sengers were strictly searched for contraband goods, 
now your portmanteaa is passed without beii^ opened 
on merely saying that there is nothing to declare ; there 
were passports in those days. Then one had to go 
over a pave road to Paris in a huge landau on a dicky 
without springs, the postilions had wooden boots and 
pigtails, now there is one of the best railways in France. 



Havre was then lighted mth miserable luitems hung 
across the streets, now of course there is gas. A letter 
took many days to go to England, and the poet even 
from Paris only went some three or fonr days in the 
week, now a letter goes back by the return steamer, 
and is delivered in London the next day, and you may 
of course use the telegraph if yon like. It is curious 
that all these improvements should at first have been 
Engli^. We taught the French what they know of 
free trade, and t&e other inventions are our own ; in 
Jact, the great civilization of this conntry consists in 
the triumph of mind over matter, and in Uus we have 
altogether taken the lead. As the railway passed through 
the fields, at Uiis time (June 23, 1865), one could see 
that, owing to the very small tenures, the peasant 
proprietors were in many instances forced to walk OT^ 
their neighbours' crops to get at their own. There is 
no appearance of actual poverty, but the houses are 
very small, being almost invariably on one floor only, 
and wholly incapable of containing rooms enongh for a 
fivmily, according to the rules laid down by those who 
in a most jwaiseworthy manner make the improved 
dwellings of the poor their study. 

To a mere stranger Pans is perhaps the most fasci- 
nating place in the world, as almost every taste may be 
gratified there, and its beautitul new streets must strike 
every one. The stone, however, even of some of the 
newboildings, like that of our own Houses of Parliament, 
is beginning to fwl, and signs of coal smoke may be 
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The country between Patda and Lyons is pleasing 
and fertile, and has agreeable asBociations from produc- 
ing " the gay serene good-natured Burgundy ." Lyons 
is now a very fine town with magnificent streets. It 
has perhaps the best sitoation of any town in Europe, 
between its two noble rivers. There are many who 
think the Bhone more beautiful than the Bhine ; it 
certainly has the advant^e of climate, and a sort of 
garden cultivation. The mnlberry trees were moat of 
^lem covered with leaves, a great misfortune to the 
inhabitants, as it proved that disease had killed the 
ailtworme; they are now, however, getting eggs from 
Japan, and the produce is healthy ; some of tiie pas- 
sengers in the steamers beyond Suez were on a voyage 
to Japan to buy the precious cargoes of eggs, worth 
nearly their weight in gold. Avignon has not changed 
for the better like the rest of Prance, it seems as if the 
genius of old times was still lurking about it, and no 
improvements have taken place. This is remarkable, 
as the growth of madder to a very great extent in the 
neighbourhood during the present centuiy has made it 
the emporium of a very important trade. Marseilles 
has wonderfully changed in the last few years, and 
from having been one of the dirtiest towns in Europe 
with a small and crowded port, has now beautiAil 
airy streets and a splendid harbour. 

Adieu, beau pays de France, with your pleasant coun- 
try and agreeable kind-heart edpeople, whose many good 
quahties and virtues are perhaps generally not enough 
appreciated, except by those who know them wdL 



On our way to Malta we parsed thnmgh the beantifnl 
islands between Corsica and Sardinia, seeing, amongsfc 
the reet, Caprera — Guibaldi'a island. Sardinia seems 
to be a most lovely conntry, and is rarely Tisited by 
tonrists. We arUy toadied, for 9 or 10 hanra, to coal at 
Malta, and arrived at Alexandria, having had a per- 
fectly smooth paSB^e the whale way, the Mediter- 
ranean, as is often the case in aommer, wa« as still as 
a lake. 

However otbea one maj have seen it, the land of the 
Pharaohs and the Ptolfimiea most always give an in- 
tense interest ; it is the scene of the great works of the 
Egyptians, and of the taste, genius and sabtlety of tho 
vonderfhl Greeks. It is a little recovering now trom 
ihe frighttnl blight of Mossnlman conqneet and rale 
with rite solky, nnsoeial and eensnal religion, creatiDg 
a people wholly without the spirit of chivalry, and 
whose divines it is believed, after mnch reading of the 
Koran and many consoltations, have decided that 
tome women may, by possibility, have souls and go to 
heaven. At the time we reached Alexandria, the 
people were, according to the returns, dying of cholera 
at the rate of 1000 a-day ; but most likely the nnm- 
bera were really mnch greater. The only wonder is 
how the Arabs ever live at all, as they are crowded 
together in very small mud huta, with every conceiv- 
able filth abbnt them. At this time, those who could 
afford it were apparently leaving the place in ship-loads. 

Having seen the Pyramids twenty-oae years before 
I did not visit them, either in going or retomiug, as ib 
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tDfty be pregamed that the; have not changed much 

Egypt has certainly improved siace 1&4A, when I was 
first there, and since 1855, when I was last there, there 
Are magnificent houses at Alexandria, chiefly built by 
merchants who have made their money by cotton, in 
the last few years. The people are evidently better oflf 
than they were, and wi^b are mnch higher. They are 
not beat so much by the Turks as they used to be ; the 
Turks thinking that if a little beating does not answer, 
there is nothing like beating more, ae may be read of 
in the story of the barber's blind brotiier in the 
Arabian nights, 

The dr^omana and donkey boya now talk English 
instead of as formerly Lingua Franca. They learn 
English chiefly at the Hia^onary schools, and parhape 
they go th^re more for that purpose than to learn 
Christiamty, as a knowledge of English is as good as a 
fortnne to a dragoman. Riding on a donkey is not a 
disagreeable way of going abont a town, particularly 
as yon have nothing to do but to guide yom: donkey, 
aa the boys do all the beating and shouting for yon. 
Most travellers in the East agree that Cairo is the best 
specimen of an Oriental town. There certainly is a 
great deal very striking in it, and it is totally different 
from anything European, so much so, that one can 
Bcarcely believe oneself in the same world. 

Formerly passengers were taken to Suez in vans 
drawn by horses and mnles ; it was rather slow, but very 
amusing, as Arab horses are unaccustomed to draught. 



and they used to plunge and kick aU the w&y, so that it 
■ yraa Bometimea neces&aiy to take them out and Innge 
them frith arope, all the pasBengers seemed to enjoy it, 
and used to laugh heartily ; the fact ib, that the air c^ 
the desert is bo refreslmig that it makes eyery one good- 
hamoored. 

There is not mnoh to be seen in going by the rail- 
way throngh the desert. Mach more conld be seen 
formerly by the road, I shall never forget the first 
eight of the I^ramids^ when going by the vans, many 
years ago. 

It was shortly after day break when we stepped oat 
of the carriages. The Bnnwaa rising, not atiaggliiig 
throngh mists and clonds^ hat as he can rise in soathem 
lands, in foil glory, like a giant rejoicing to nm his course 
on his great misBion as the creator and preserver of the 
life of the world. There were amongst ns men who with 
nndaonted courage had maintained the honour of their 
country in Caubul and Candahar. There were those 
who in the true spirit of enterprise had just opened a 
commerce with the millions of China, and bronght 
together the industries of the East and West, There, 
too, were those who had looked for the first time on 
untouched forests in Australia, and bad laid the fonnda- 
tion of high cirilization, arts, science, and ChriBtianity 
in a wilderness j and there were ladies, accompKahed 
and delicate, who, with a courage of their own, had 
shared the hardships, dangers, and fortunes of their 
husbands. Not a word i^s spoken, all were thinking, 
there was much to think of. There lay before us the 
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rich vsHey of the great River, with its then anknown 
source, canying life into the desert. There was the 
land of Egypt with its ancient and mysterions hiatory. 
The snu'a rays had tinged the Pyramids with vermilion. 
There they were, unchanged, whilst nations, rulers and 
faiths, had faded away &om beneath their feet. The 
dynasties of ancient Sgypt are no more, even the very 
races of its population may have utterly perished. The 
chosen people, nursed on the Nile, and led from thence 
by a mighty hand and ontstretched arm, is now scat- 
tered throughout the world. The Greeks with their 
high taste, refinement and poetry, are no longer there, 
. The Bomans, who seemed bom to be the rulers of the 
world, have passed away. The Arab, the bold child of 
the desert, who offered a choice to nations of the 
Koran, the tribute, or the eword ; who once threatened 
all Christendom with conquest, and carried his banners 
to the walls of Paris, has been displaced by the Turk. 
The rule of the Tnrk is on the wane, instead of march* 
jug to the gates of Vienna he is rescued from ruin by 
Western powers. 

The Pyramids had been the offspring of the myste- 
rious faith of ancient Egypt. They had seen the wor- 
ship of Jehovah and the great Lawgiver of the Hebrews. 
The gods and the philosophy of Greece had dwelt by 
their side. Christianity was there, at one time in all its 
simple purity and meekness, imtil marred and dimmed 
by the subtleties and presumptuous pride of an age of 
vice and darkness. The faith of Mahomet, passing off 
its impostures linked to an undying truth, still lingers in 
the land. 



These were the thonghts and recoIlectioiiB which 
rnehed into the minds of fall grown men and women. 
Even little childresj and httle children were there, could 
think of the tonching tale of Joseph yearning for Ms 
yonnger brother, of the baby in the bnllmshes, of 
piques, m^cians and miracles. 

Beneath ns, in a hollow penned in by rocks, was s 
camp of BedooinSj of a race as old, as unchanged, and 
perhaps as unchangeable as the I^ramids themselves, 
doomed by the ill-starred birth of their great fore- 
father to the hfe of the homeless wanderer, fnlfiUing 
even at this day the forecast of the olden time. 

Such sights and aoch thoughts as these makenp the- 
grest enjoyments of life, and can never be forgotten. 

Some people think that it never rains in the desert, 
on the contrary it rains occasionally very hard, indeed 
BO much that trenches are dug by the side of the rail- 
way and the stations, to cany off the water and prevent 
them &om being washed away. As the English made 
the railway, the French thought they must do some- 
thing, and are now making the famous Lesseps' canal ; 
there can be little doubt that it will be finished, as 
engineers can do anything in these days with time and 
money ; there may be, however, some doubt whether it 
will ever be mnch used. The Red Sea can never be 
navigated with adv^itage by anjihing but powerful 
steamers, on -account of the winds which blow furiously 
np and down into the centre at difierent times, and 
never across : this is so much the case, that coals toe 
brought through Egypt to Sues in preference to 
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bringing tliem by sea ; colliers sometiiiieB take twelve 
montiis for the voyage from England. A small canal 
from the Nile to Suez is almost finished, which will 
probably be the means of bringing under cnltiration a 
considerable tract of country ; the water is, I beheve, 
brackish, though not being much given to water 
drinking, I did not taste it, nor could I find out that 
any of the passengers by the steamer had. Water, 
however, which is only a little salt will do for irriga- 
tion. 

For the first two days from Suez we had a very 
pleasant passage, the wind blowing cool and strong 
from the north. This is the famons Etesian wind of the 
Greeks ; the Egyptians now catch it in a sort of tunnel 
at the tops of the houses, and get it to blow through 
them. The view of the entirely barren mountains on 
either side of the gulf of Suez is very striking ; it is 
exceedingly well represented in Mr. Herbert's famous 
painting in the House of Lords ; it is almost impossible 
to believe how any one who had never seen Arabia 
could have painted it so well. We passed very near 
what the Arabs c^ the Bath of Pharaoh, as the tradi- 
tion is that it was the scene of the passage of the 
Israehtes. I believe that some Biblical critics think 
the tradition is not true, probably because it was not 
on the line of march : no doubt a very good reason. 
One wishes, however, to believe it was the place, as 
there are magnificent rocks, ftiam the top of which one 
might fancy Moses waving his wand. Great numbers 
of locusts came on board almost every day. We heard 
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10 OTEBLAND. 

that fctey wore doing much mischief on shore, and the 
Arabs said they had not been so nnmerons for Beventy 
years. They have also had lately a most seriona cattle 
plague in Arabia. 

The third day the heat increased, and was very 
intense before we got to the Straits of Babel Mandeb. 
July is not the worst month, as Angost and September 
are hotter ; the thermometer, however, stood at 95", 
which withontwindisverydisagreeable. Many people 
think that there is something peculiarly hnrtful in the 
heat of the Bed Sea. I certainly have known the 
thermometer in Anstralia much higher without feeling 
the slightest inconTenience from it. It is as high 
sometimes in the Bed Sea as 111" on deck, and 155** in 
the stoke hole of a steamer. A stoke hole, however, 
even in a temperate climate, will get the thermometer 
up to 110°. People who perspire freely and have what 
is called prickly heat, are seldom hurt, except that the 
prickly heat almost skins them alive. Negroes, called 
Seedies, from the coast of Africa, work in the bunkers 
and carry coal to the furnaces, they seem to care little 
about the boat. I saw one of them one day sleeping 
over the hatchway above the boilers with Ma head 
resting against the funnel. The firemen are Bengalees, 
foid are said to stand the heat even better than the 
Negroes, but if ill they do not recover so easily, not 
having such strong constitutions; the engineers are 
English and suffer a great deal. Sometimes the heat 
is so great that the steamer has to be put about to 
catch the breeze, and save the lives of the passengers. 
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There is a preparation of mt^esia, which ie eaid to 
have a very good effect in cooling the blood. On the 
voyage out none of the paasengers actually died, 
although some suffered a great deal, the young gene- 
rally the most. More die on the return voyage, pro- 
bably ^m having their constitutions weakened by a 
life in India. 

On my return a passenger did die in the Indian 
Ocean, though not altogether &om heat, as he was in- 
valided from China, Poor fellow, he was a lientenaut 
in the Navy, and had caught his death on duty irom 
remaining too long in wet clothes. It is a sad thing 
for any one to die entirely amongst strangers, far away 
from all those who care about him. A burial at sea is 
a most affecting sight. The night before had been 
quite calm, so that one could hear the bubbling of the 
wake of the ship, through the iron-plating, and, as is 
often the case in calms, there was a great deal of 
phosphorescence in the spray, enough to show a reflec- 
tion on the tops of the cabins. It was one of those 
still, lurid, sullen, ha^ mornings, which are often seen 
in the tropics, and as the noise of the screw was stopped 
the dead silence was very striking. The body is sewn 
up in a hammock, and at all events on this occasion 
most appropriately covered with the Union Jack, when 
at the words in the Burial service, "we therefore commit 
his body to the deep," it sHps from under the flag into 
the sea with a heavy plunging sound. 
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The eon's liaze Bhines with a lorid glare. 

And hushed is the tropical breeze ; 
His grave is the trough of the hearimg swell. 

His pall is the flag of the seaa. 

The Giant of fire is stilled. 

In that stiUness there seemB to be grief ; 
With the Lsped Toice of prayer and a tear from the brave. 

He is plunged in the dreary deep. 

The sailor is called from this bnstUng world. 

In the pride of youth he is dead ; 
No relatiTe solaced his parting honr. 

Or stood by his lonely bed. 

Fond fancy might help him he saw a sweet smile 

In the spray light that flickered aboTe ; 
And dying he heard in the gargling wake. 

The sobs of his early lore. 

And in lands far away, when wiUi ligbtning speed. 

The news of his loss shall come ; 
Full many a tear of true grief wiU be shed. 
In the halls of his once happy home. 

A father and mother shall griere for their boy. 
Whose courage had long been their pride ; 

And a sister with purest of earthly love. 
Her face in her sorrow shall hide. 

Bvery attention is paid to the paBsengers by the 
Peninsolar and Oriental Company, and ice which is 
most essential to health is provided. The table is 
liberal, and almost overdone ; the cookB are as good as 
sea cooks can be, but moat people who have been much 
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on board ship Bbare the prejudice of sailors against 
sea cooks and all their belongings ; they certainly have 
a way of making every dish, however good, look 
messy, one would almost wish to call a favourite dog 
to eat it. Nothing can be better in every respect than 
the officers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
both as regards nautical skill and care and gentleman- 
like condnct. It has been said that in the old Indiamen 
the usual amusement of the passengers was making 
love and quarrelliog, the most charming and most 
odious of pursnits j but in these days of steam there is 
not much time for either. It fatigues one too much in 
the great heat to read anything except what is very 
light, perhaj^ a French novel is the best book on bo^^ 
a ship, it is fall of inconsistencies, improbabilitiesj and 
impossibihties, but keeps np an interest ; it is like a 
beef steak pudding with oysters, or a sea pie, or 
Devonshire pie made up of all kinds of things, and after 
all agreeable. 

When we got out of the Bed Sea the weather was 
much cooler. Aden seems as if it were made to catch 
all the heat it can. It is built in the crater of an 
extinct volcano, with high sunburnt rocks all round. 
It is in many respects a curious pUce : there are great 
tanks for holding water, which were made long before 
the Turks went there by some race of people wholly 
unknown to history. These tanks had fallen into decay, 
but have of late been repaired. They are quite neces- 
sary, as it sometimes does not rain for five years, and in 
the summer of 1865 there had been two years and a half 
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without rain to fill them. It is, however, proposed to 
form a water company, and bring the water from a 
mountain stream some miles oC The people do not 
want mach water, as they use very little, except for 
actual drinking, and sea water mnat do for all the 
washing Qiej want. Arabs also sometimes mb the 
dirt off themselves with sand, as knives are cleaned with 
brick dost, and soldiers' clothes with pipe-clay. The 
Europeans distil water for themselves. When the 
English took Aden in January, 1840, there were aboat 
400 inhabitants, there are now 40,000; such is the 
result of SQcuri^ of property and free trade. There are 
no harbour dues or customs. 

The principal inhabitants are AisAte, and Somalis, 
who come from the opposite coast of Africa, the latter 
are a fine muscular race and seem to work hard. They 
want some keeping in order, and if they behave ill, 
they are sent back to Africa, and are told never to 
return. The police is good and there is not much 
crime. A Somali, however, the morning I was there, 
knocked down a Bengalee with a stone, close to the 
Government House, and robbed him of about £7, and 
ran away over the rocks with s policeman after him. 
It was a very pretty chase, as there were no trees or 
bushes to hide it ; at first the robber had the heat of it, 
but was caught afterwards. When the polieeman came 
up to him, he was sitting down quietly as if he had 
been in the same place for some time, the policeman, 
however, put his ear to his heart, and found at once 
that it was beating as if he had been running hai, 
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Tliis is the principle of the stethescope. He was at 
once dealt with, aod as he was an old thief, was sen- 
tenced to hard work on the roads, and afterwarde to 
be sent to Africa and never to come back again. The 
name of the policeman who caught him was Hassan. 
The names of all thieves shonld be buried in oblivion. 
Aden is supplied with provisions chiefly &om Arabia 
Felix, which, to judge by its production s, must be a 
very 6ne country. The view of the table land of 
Arabia Felix from Aden is mi^nificent in the clear 
atmosphere, it must be some 10,000 feet high, and can 
be seen more than 100 miles ofT. 

From the first occupation some of the tribes of Arabs 
were paid money to protect the roads, and other tribes 
were paid to allow supplies to pass in safety over their 
land, but the latter agreement was not ^thfitlly carried 
out. The present Governor of Aden, Colonel Mere- 
wether, having been Cieneral Jacob's Lieutenant in 
Scinde, was not the sort of man to pay black mail to 
any one ; so he remonstrated at first, bat finding that 
would not do, he did not quote 
" Pafiendorf and Orotios, 

And prove from Tattol, 

Exceeding well. 

Such a deed would be quite atrocions," 

bat went into the conntry and talked to them with a 
conple of Armstrong guns, which soon brought them 
to terms, and they are now most excellent alhes and 
friends. Until lately no European dared shew his face 
out of the walls of Aden, as he was sure to be shot at 
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if he did. The late Governor, Sir William Coglan; 
first thraahed and then cnltivated the fnendship of the 
nearest tribe, the present Governor consolidated the 
friendship without any further fighting with that tribe, 
and ia now on the best of terms with them and nearly 
all the others. Not along ago he took a part^ of ladies 
thirty miles into the conutiy Withont any European 
escort; they tooli provisions with them, and gave the 
Arabs a sort of pic-nic luncheon; amongst other things 
they had ice, the Arabs liked the iced water, but seem 
to have ate the ice pndding too fast, as they stud it 
burnt their throats. They were very much astonished 
at being told that the ice was made by steam j they 
said no wonder yon English are so daring, and care 
neither for Allah or Shitan, for should you ever be 
doomed to a place too hot for yon, yon could always 
make ice to cool your tongues with. The climate of 
Aden though hot is upon the whole healthy. Indians 
however find that if they go there in bad health they 
do not recover easily, perhaps it is because there is no 
cool season as in the upper provinces of India. The 
residence of the Governor has no walls, only matting 
hung between pillars to allow the air to blow through : 
this is pleasant. 

After leaving Aden the weather was again very hot 
in the Gulf; but we soon encountered the south-west 
monsoon, and the thermometer shortly snnk to between 
83 and 85 degrees. The monsoon at its height comes 
down from the mountains of Africa like a lion ; it is in 
tact almost a tempest with a very heavy sea. It slackens 
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nearer Ceylon. The theory of the monsoon is, that as 
the summer heats the land in India, the cooler air of 
the sea rushes ia, and in winter when the sea is warmer 
than the land, the cool air rashes down npon the sea. 
This, however, does not account for the monsoon blow- 
ing BO furiously dnriag the summer from the A&ican 
shore, and it may be doubted if it can be properly ex- 
plained. The monsoons are the making of India; the 
south-west monsoon gives it plenty of rain in the 
summer when most wanted, and the certainty of the 
wind, at all events before the days of steam, was most 
favonrable to trade, as ships conld make a voyage with 
a fair wind both ways. 

On onr voyage to Ceylon we went between the 
Laccadives and Maldives, sighting one of the islands. 
They are nothing but raised coral reefs. The first 
vegetation which ever shows itself on a new coral island 
is said to he the cocoa-nut tree. The nut is drilled on 
the coral; the outer coat decomposes, and mixing with 
tlie lime in the coral makes a soil for itself ; when once 
established, vegetable decomposition from the leaves 
and nuts goes on for a certain time in almost geo- 
metrical progression. Hundreds of these islands are 
now rising in the tropics, particnlarly in the South 
Pacific Ocean ; and it is curious that an invisible insect 
should be forming islands, and even what may possibly 
some day or other be a continent. The coral, when 
taken out of the eea, is a beautiftd bine, in a few hours 
the insects die, and it smells very disagreeably; the 
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colonr changea at first to a yellowisli tinge, and after- 
wards becomes white. The red coral used for orna- 
ments is an entirely difTerent thing, it is found in the 
Mediterranean. 

Ceylon is by some said to be the finest specimen of 
tropicid scenery and vegetation in the world. The 
oocoa-nat tree is grand and gracefnl ; it generally pre- 
fers the sea-coast, as &e even temperature of the sea 
breeze is particnlarly suited to it. It is called the 
Friend of man, because it gives him almost everything 
he wants. The stem is nsed for timber, and the leaves 
for roofs of buildings. The outside fibre of the nut 
makes ropes, fishing-nets, sails, mats, and even clothes, 
the nut itself is the food of many millions of people, 
and is excellent as the basis of a pravm currey. Oil is 
expressed from it, which is used for burning in the 
ordinary way, making stearine candles and soap, and 
for oiling the hair of the natives. The milk of the nnt 
and the sap of the tree in the morning are cool, sweet, 
and wholesome ; before night they ferment, and in that 
state are sometimes drank by the natives, but are most 
frequently distilled into arrack or mm. It is said that 
the tree will not produce nuts out of the sound of the 
voice of man. Talking has great power in the world, 
bat it may be donbted whether any amount of it would 
make cocoa-nuts grow; perhaps the real fact is that 
within the reach of the voice of man there is always 
some little cultivation under the trees, and they are 
sure to be somewhat manured. The fruits in the island 
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are very fine. Pine-apples grow in the hedge-rows, 
tvnd are veiy good. Baoanas toe most plentiful, and 
form a great portion of the food of the people ; they 
are said to produce forty times as much food to the 
acre as even healthy potatoes. Some of the other 
frnits are good, such as the mango ; but, as a rule, tro- 
pical frnits are meant to live on, and are not meant to 
be eaten as a Inxnry at breakfast or dessert. There is 
a sort of grass which grows near the coast, called 
citronella, from which they get a scent, which is used 
among other things for soap. 

I took the opportunity, on my return, of going into 
the interior of the island. The road from Galle to 
Colombo is remarkable for its beautiful tropical sce- 
nery—cocoa-nuts, arecas, and all sorts of palms, grow- 
ing the whole way. The areca nut is used by the 
natives for chewing; when wrapped up in betel leaf 
with a little fine lime it becomes highly pungent, and 
stains the lips of those who eat it a bright red. 

One is never more than a stone's throw from a house 
the whole way to Colombo, and the population seems 
enormous; it is a string of people and carts, called 
bandies, the whole way, many of the people carrying 
something on their heads. The population of the island 
generally is, however, not so very large, and is in this 
case very much confined to the coast, the interior here 
being barren and mountainous. The quantity of fish 
is also the cause of a great population. The origintd 
inhabitants of Ceylon are Cingalese ; they are chiefly 
c2 
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Bnddbisbs, aod are Qominally enjoined not to kill any- 
thing to eat; they, however, have no objection to fish, 
aa they only take the fish out of the water and they 
die, which is their aSair, and when they are dead of 
coorae they may eat them. Perhaps there is much of 
this sort of thing amongst others ae well as Baddhiets. 
Besides the Cingalese there are TamilB, who are of the 
Hindoo religion, and come from the Sonth of India ; 
numbers have been settled in the island for vety many 
oeutories, and before we took possession were the 
masters of the country j there are also tnany thousands 
who come over every year to work as coolies, chiefiy 
on the cofiee plantations and the roads. There are 
also people called Moormen, who are Mahometans, 
brought to Ceylon by the Arabian commerce, which in 
the time of the Caliphs was very great. The Moor- 
men are still the most busy, industrious, and most 
prosperous people in the island. The native languages 
are Tamil and Cingalese; the Moormen have lost all 
traces of Arabic, and talk Ttooil. The Portagnese 
and Ihitch settlers have very mnch mixed with the 
other races, or have merged in the English. I only 
heard Portuguese spoken once whilst I was there, and 
Dutch never at all. 

The Cingalese are the handsomest of the native 
races ; tiiey are not veiy black, they are strong and 
muscular, but very effeminate looking, and it is diffi- 
cult for a stranger at first to tell men from women, 
and particularly boys from girls. Colombo is about 
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70 miles from Qeile and is a very thriving place ; its 
great exports are cofTee and cocoa-nut oil, and the im- 
ports are large, as Ceylon scarcely produces anything 
in sufficient quantity for its own consumption. Scarcely 
any animals are bred there; the cattle and sheep come 
from the coast of Southern India, and the horses &om 
India, the Persian Gulf and Austr&lia. The fact is, 
the climate is too wet for animals. In many places 
small leeches live in the gra^a and would kill them ; 
the leeches even bite mankind and are particularly fond 
of the fresh blood of new arriralB ; they even got into 
my bed. The working oxen from the coast of India 
foe very beautiful, they are valuable and are taken 
great care of, being put into sheds and washed all over 
and drenched with cocoa-nnt maahes, they are almost 
always in first-rate condition. Colombo is the seat of 
the gOTemment, which seems to be most admirably 
administered by Sir Hercules Robinson, the present 
Ooveruor, assisted by a council of good practice men 
nominated by the Crown, The council is carefully 
selected, with the view of representing every race and 
every interest in Ceylon. Prom Colombo towards the 
interior there is a good railway for the first 80 miles, 
after which there is a mail for the next 40 miles to 
Candy, with half-broken horses which kick, jump and 
plonge, but get along at a very good pace. The road 
is still covered with people and bandies, as if there 
were no end to them. The scenery is magnificent, 
surpassingly beantiful, with fine rivers, mountains, rice- 
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fielda and forests. Coffee seema to begin to thrive 
about 1000 feet above the level of the sea; it is a 
thirsty plant, and aa Ceylon has two wet monsoons 
instead of one as in India, it is particularly suited to 
it. The coffee plant is something like a Fortogal 
laurel, and the berry which encloses the seed is called 
a cherry and looks very like one, the ffower is white, 
sweet and pretty, and is used by the natives to deco- 
rate their altars ; indeed, it is said^that for a long time 
after its introduction by the Arabs it waa used for 
nothing else. A coffee plantation looks very like a 
vineyard, but is mnch prettier and more shining. 

As far as Candy, coffee is grown ^most entirely by 
the natives, who cultivate it in a rough kind of way, 
producing what is called in commerce native coffee ; it 
is not so good as that grown on the plantations. 

The best coffee is grown by English aettlers, who 
shew a great deal of enterprise and have often very 
large estabhshments ; it is grown perhaps as high as 
5000 feet above the level of the sea, very mnch on 
steep slopes of mountains. It requires a great deal 
of weeding and attention; the labourers are Tamil 
coolies, earning about 8d a day the men, and 5d to Id 
the women, which is high w^es for them ; when em- 
ployed on the railroad they get as much b& a shilling a 
day. 

The great art of coffee planting, like any other undeiv 
tAking, is to economise labour as mnch as possible, and 
the planters seem fully, to understand this. They often 
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have tin or zinc pipes, sometimea perhaps a mile long, 
from the tops of the moimtains, and wash the coffee- 
berries doTTii to the eBtablishmenta inside of them. 

They do not make terracea aa is done in many parts 
of Italy for the growth of vinea and oliTes, they aay it 
wonld not pay. The consequence of not making ter- 
racea is, that the land is fast frashing away in the very 
heavy rains, and the roots of the coffee plants are half 
bare. So long as there is grass or wood npon land, 
water rushes over it withont tearing it np, but when 
cnltivated it washes it first into the vall^a and rivers, 
and a good deal of it at last into the sea. 

The road to Candy is excellent and seems to be a 
■'■^ry good piece of engineering, it sometimes goes 
throngh tnnnels. There was a tradition among the 
natives that aome prophet had aaid that Candy conid 
only be taken by an enemy who conld go through 
rocka and monntaina, this haa been brought to pass. 
A railroad also will be shortly finished all the way. 

Candy is qnite a thing of itself, nnlike any other 
town I have ever seen ; the streets are broad, and there 
are some buildings and walls by no means ugly, built 
by the old Tamil kings. The Buddhist temple ia large 
and full of shrines, before which flowers are offered 
«very evening. One of the ahrinea contains a very 
large casket covered with mbies and other gems, if 
genuine they wonld be of immense value, but aome 
suspect that they have been stolen long ago and glass 
pat in their pletces. The priests' seem to have various 
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dresses, bnt generally yellow. The Buddhist temples 
have landB of their own, and are well endowed. 

It is said that since English missionaries have ap- 
peared, the Buddhist priests have exerted themselves 
more than before, hut their religion does not appear to 
have any very great hold npon the people. There are 
Hindoo temples and a MoBsolman mosque, which was 
well attended at sunset. There is also, dose to the 
Buddhist temple, a temple for what ia called Devil wor- 
ship ; hoth Buddhists and Hindoos, and sometimes even 
Mussulmans, said some of the native Christians go to 
this temple. It is quite independent of their respec- 
tive rehgions. There is a stoiy told of an Englishman 
at Borne who used to take off his hat to the statue of 
Jupiter, and being asked why he did so, he said he 
thought it was as well to be on good terms with all 
parties, as no one could tell who might he uppermost 
at some time or other, and that Jupiter once had a long 
innings. Probably the natives of Ceylon attend the 
Devil worship on this principle. But all this must be 
going out slowly, as education is spreading amongst the 
people. The Government provides excellent schools 
where the English langn^^ and European history are 
taught. I saw some of the books in the hands of a boy 
who had just come from school, they seemed to be a 
good selection, and there was one which was a sort of 
essay against falsehood, a most capital lesson-book 
for an Oriental. The climate of Candy is a Little cooler 
than that of the coast, as it is about 2000 feet high. 
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There is, however, no great chasge, until after about 
SOOO feet, when the change is very great. 

There is no season at Candj, as it is as mnch smnmeF 
at one time of year as another, and there are atways 
dahlias and roses, and all sorts of flowers in the gar- 
dens. After leaving Candy, I visited several coEFee 
plantations, and was very mnch pleased with the plan- 
tera, who seem to be always gentlemen ; in fact, the 
great enterprisoB of all onr colonies, snch as sheep 
&rming in Anstr^ia, are principally carried on by 
gentlemen ; such occupations requiring amongst other 
things liberal and kind treatment of labourers. 

The coffee districts consist of three Borts of land, 
called Patna, forest (though perhaps more properly 
jungle), and cheena. The patna land is naturally cleared 
and covered with a coarse grasa, which few things bnt 
elephants will eat : it is a poor soil, and if coffee is 
grown on it, it requires much manuring. The cheena 
is land that has been cleared by the natives and then 
abandoned : it is covered with thick bushes, the forest 
land is the richest. 

The Cingalese, that b, - the original inhabitants of 
Ceylon, are very good hands at clearing land, they will 
not work at other things at the wages of coohes ; they 
contract to clear at a fixed price the acre, and earn 
good wages at it. The trees are felled, and the leaves 
and tops burnt, the rest is allowed to lie on the ground 
and rot ; so far from interfering with the coffee shrubs, 
it decomposes rapidly in tJie damp climate and en- 
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Tidies the soil, disappearing altogether sometimes in 
three or four years. 

PnselUra, on the road to the highlands of Ceylon, is 
aboat 3000 feet above the Wei of the eea, and here the 
climate is most decidedly cooler, a blanket at night 
being agreeable, and occasionally there are blazing 
£rea in the mornings and erenings. The scenery near 
Pnsellava is very fine, with rich vegetation, high monn- 
tains and bold rocks. Amongst other things, the 
hedges are very often made of rose trees, not dog-roses, 
but beaatifiil doable roses. The cocoa-nnt tree still 
grows there, bat never beara nnts. 

There is a very good road through f^e pass to Che 
table-land of Neora Ellia. There is, however, no ca^ 
riage conveyance, and the mode of travelling is to ride 
a horse with a coohe to att^id to it, wid another coolie 
to carry one's clothes, which ought to be put in a tin 
case to keep them diy : very heavy rains come on 
almost every day about two o'dock in the ^temoon, 
daring the wet monsoons. 

The road ia taken with very great engineering sldll 
throngh the pass. The jungle on either side ia very 
thick and full of flowers and flowering shruba, but the 
trees are not so fine, and the whole thing is not to be 
compared to the beanty of the jungles in the northern 
part of New South Wales, and Queensland. 

As I was going throngh the pass, a tremendous rain 
fell with a good deal of thunder and hghtnii^. Aa I 
wished to get through it as quickly aa possible, I trotted 
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on aad lefl the coolie, who made short cats up the 
moimtaiiis where a horse could not go. It got dark 
long before I got to Neors Sllia, and if I had lost my 
way, I might have been eaten up hy leeches, of which 
there are great nnmberB a long way up the pass, 
although there are none on the highest ground. 

I had a letter to enable me to Btop at the Club at 
Nenra Ellia, which would have been very pleasant; 
bat I found the water so high in aome of the brooks, 
that, even with a coolie I got for a gnide, I could not 
cross : I therefore had to go to the " rest honae," 
as small inna are called in Ceylon. I waa of course 
thoroughly wet through, and the coolie with my cai;- 
pet b^ had not got there, and when he did come 
everything in the bag was soaked. I thought first of 
borrowing a native dress, and no doubt I should have 
looked very well in the garb of a respectable Moorman. 
There was however a missionary at the rest house, a 
good and guileless man, who very kindly lent me a suit 
of clothes, and we eat down to a good dinner with a 
roaring fire, which was very agreeable, after being 
ao wet. 

Nenra Ellia is between 7000 and 8000 feet high. Mid 
the chmate is of course very difierent from that of the 
lower country. Coffee ceases to grow, and rhododen- 
drons supplant it, as they are said never to grow 
together. The rhododendrons are quite like trees. 
Potatoes and cabbages are grown and sent down the 
country as a great luxury, and eaten not only by the 
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EaropeanB but by nativeB. There ia very little good 
graaa, and the cattle and horBea live a great deal on a 
kind of dwarf bamboo. The place is a Banatorimn for 
soldiers. Many people engaged in occupations in 
Ceylon have very pretty villas in Nenra Ellia, and 
come Dp occasionally j th^ often keep their children 
there all the year roond. It certainly eeems to agree 
with them, for both they theineelvee and their mirse- 
maids are rosy cheeked. The climate is certainly 
delightfid after tropical heat, bnt it is not to be com- 
pared to the freshness of the table land of Aostralia, 
frhich the reader will come to by and bye. The nights 
are always cool and a fire is always pleasant ; there are 
Bometimes white frosts, and a coffee planter describing 
to me the beanty of the climate, said that not only was 
there white frost on the ground, but also sometimflB on 
Uie trees. Those who live in northern latitudes would 
not describe this as very delightinl, bat by contrast no 
doabt it is charming. One of the passes irom Neora 
Ellia to some of the cofiee plantatdons cannot be nsed 
by the baadies, and everything is carried on pack 
bullocks. The drivers make as nearly as possible the 
same noise as the Swiss do when calling the cows. 
People amuse themselves with elk hunting ; there are 
[denty of elks and the sport is good. There are leopards^ 
which are troublesome sometimes, and take the cattle. 
Upon the whole, the evil of wild beasts aad snakes in 
the tropics is very much exf^gerated. I myself have 
never met with anything worse than a mosquito or a 
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gallinipper ; a ^^allinipper is a large striped mosquito, 
the hyena of the breed. Strangers, however, expect 
to see snakes always crossing their patli, and to hear 
the tigers purring by the sides of the roads. The 
elephants in Ceylon soinetimea do harm amongst the 
coffee plantations by treading them down. There are 
some called rogue elephants ; they are supposed to hare 
been turned oat of the herd for misconduct. They 
aUoayB go aloM, and seem to like to do as much mischief 
as possible ; sometimes they wantonly kill people. A 
man is said once to have told a story of his having shot 
two rogue elephants, right and left, with a donble- 
barrelled gun ; an Irishman who heard him, asked what 
sort of game bt^s be had to carry them home in. 

After leaving Gialle we very soon met the South 
East Trade winds, they blew very bard against us with 
a great deal of rain ; this is not commonly the case, as 
it is said by sailors that the Trades for many years have 
been light. It is a long stretch for a steamer from 
Galle to King George's Sound, 3330 miles. The first 
part of it is over the most lonely sea in the world, there 
is something awful in being on it ; it is not on the track 
of any ships, except those crossing from India and 
China to the Cape of Good Hope. We did not see a 
single sail, and not even a fish or bird, until we got 
fairly out of the Trades, soon afterwards albatrosses 
speared. The albatross is a very fine bird with an - 
enormous length of wing, sometimes as much as 1 7 
feet across from one tip to the other, with one more 
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joint than any other bird. The same albatross will 
follow a Bailing ehip for two or three days together, for 
the sake of picking np any grease or ofTal which may 
be thrown overboard. Albatrosses differ very much 
&om one another, and it is very easy to know them j in 
fact, one makes a aort of acquaintance sometimes wit^ 
a particular bird. There is a story of an albatross 
having been fired at by a rifle, when a feather was 
knocked out of his wing ; it waa said that he followed 
the ship some 6D0O miles. It is not easy to believe 
this. The albatross can scarcely rise ont of the water 
in a calm, and flies veiy slowly, flapping hia huge 
wings heavily ; his delight is in a storm, when he seems 
scarcely to move his wings at ^, but makes the wind 
blow him round the ship as often as he likes, setting 
his wings like sails so as to go " on a wind." It is 
difficult to understand how this is done in the air only, 
that is in one medium ; a ship can do it from having a 
hold on the water by means of the keel, but by all rules 
AD albatross ought to make nothing bat lee way. It 
is a grand sight to see an albatross on the wing, and 
to know that he is at least 1000 miles from his home, 
as the eggs are only found on the land reached by 
discovery ships very far to the South of Australia 
amongst everlasting ice and snow. There are other 
birds, such as a sort of gull called a Cape Pigeon, which 
is very pretty, in fact the whole air swarms with birds j 
as the sea is open to them and is fall of their food, such 
as Portuguese men of war, and other molluscous things, 
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there seems to be no reason why tliese birda shoold 
not increase in numbers, as the oldlheoiy of popnlation 
pressing on the means of subsistence can scarcely apply. 
There is no enemy in the air to destroy them, as there 
are no birds of prey, but perhaps sharks keep down the 
onmberB by snapping^ them ap when they light upon 
the water. 

On searing the coast of AnstraUa, every one mast be 
delighted with the freshness of the air, which seems to 
give new life after the mnggy Sonth Bast Trades. It 
was the £rst really clear sky we had seen since the 
Red Sea. 

The South Western Cape of Australia is called the 
Lewin, or Lioness, perhaps from the furious winds which 
blow there; it seems to he the very home of Btorma ; 
some say, however, that it was the name of the ship 
of the great discoverer, Tasman ; at all events there is 
nothing at all like a lion or lioness, but there is one 
headland which is a very amusing hkeneas of the late 
King of the French, Louis Philippe. 

King George's Sound is a very fine harbour; the 
place is very pretty ; all the country is covered with 
beautiful flowers, such as the epacris — it is, in fact, one 
mass of flowers of every colour and variety, but very 
little smell. The soU, on which there are a great many 
flowers, is generally poor ; it is thought that this is the 
cause of the number of flowers, as where land is good 
gfrasa wiU grow up and stifle them. There is, how- 
ever, in this part of Western Australia something 
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wone than bad land, in the shape of a poisonous 
ahmb, which kills all the aheep and cattle that eat it ; 
unluckily there is a great deal of it. 

In five dajE we arrived at Melbourne ; it was charm- 
ing to see the freshness and healthy look of the people 
who came on board ; there must be Homething in the 
climate of Australia which is favourable to good looks. 
Those bom of Emxipean parents there, are by iar the 
most beaati^ race in the world, possibly living so 
macb npon good beef and mutton may have something 
to do with it. The view from the harbour of the dis- 
tant mountains is very fine. It is curious to see chim- 
nies of mann&ctories in the native forest on the shores 
of the harbour. 

Melbourne is a wonderfid place, and has entirely 
sprung up in less than thirty years. £iverything 
strikes one as being English : there are clubs and other 
institutions, drinking fountains, not only for men but 
dogs ; there is a Bradshaw, there are penny papers, a 
Punch, a Bell's Life, an illustrated paper with good 
engravings,, and a newspaper, the Argus, very well 
conducted, with perhaps the greatest circulation of any 
paper in the world, except the Times or Telegraph, 
it is even said that it once had more than the Times, 
when the gold diggings were at the highest. Mel- 
bourne is very well supplied with water from a rraer- 
voir about forty miles ofT. It does not appear to have 
any sewers under ground, but everything is washed 
with abundance of water through the streets in huge 
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oprai gatterfl. The aewera ai Berlin were onoe madS 
like this, with only boards to coyer them ; at Berliii, 
however, there was nothing like the qa&ntity of water 
there is at Melbourne. 

Anjonewho had only been inEnropewonldfaaojthatin 
going to a new country he would see only what was new, 
and that it wonld differ very much from an old country, 
but the fact is that a great deal is new in the towns of 
the old countries — for instance, whole streets in LondoQ 
have been bnilt and entirely altered daring this century. 

On the voyage from Melbooma to Sydney the coast 
can be seen almost the whole way : the high range of 
mouatains at the back of Gripps' Land is in winter 
covered with snow, and is called the Australian Alps. 

No one ever tires of the beanty of Sydney Harbour, 
however often they may have seen it; it is now more 
beautiful than ever, as very muiy pretty villas and 
gardens are scattered about the natural forest and 
beathy land. In many parts of it ships of almost any 
draft of water can He alongside the natural wharves. 

Sydney is a bnstling town, with very good streets 
and really fine buildings of hard sandstone. One, 
however, sees intervals, and particularly comers of 
streets, which are lying waste, with invariably broken 
bottles and dead fowls thrown about. Sydney being 
older than Melbomne, the institntiona, socb as dubs, 
are more numerous and perhaps a little superior to 
Ifelbonme. The market is worth seeing, if for nothing 
else at aU events for the profusion of &aits, which are 
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yery good; the oranges are periiaps the beat and 
largest in tlie world; there is a great variety, Bome 
Eorts hsTing come originally &Dm the Brazils, and 
others &om China. Orange trees thrive in the neigh- 
bourhood wonderinlly well, and it is no nncommon 
thing to see 1000 or even 1200 dozen oranges on a 
single tree. Thej are the dhief winter &iiit, but there 
are also gnavas in abundance, loqnats, Bometimes called 
Chinese medlars, bat tasting more like a cheny, cos- 
tard apples, and cberemollaa, a most excellent South 
American fruit, it only thrives in a very temperate 
climate, and will not grow in the tropics on the one 
hand, nor I believe in any part of the Mediterranean on 
the other. The snmmer fruits are apples and pears, 
plnms and peaches in great abundance and variety: 
the grapes are undeniably the finest in the world, there 
is nothing like them anywhere else. I happen to have 
seen the vintage in five different parts of Europe, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that I have never seen 
any grapes equal to those in Australia, except under 
glass in England. The climate is too warm for straw- 
berries, and especially for gooseberries and currants, 
of which there are very few. A part of the market is 
entirely given up to the sale of fancy birds, parrots 
and cockatoos, which are always talking and scream- 
ing ; there are occasionally kangaroos and black swans 
for sale. In many respects Sydney is thoroughly 
English — ^tbere are Hansom cabs and omnibnsses, the 
hotels are large, and some of them very good tmd 
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reaeonable ; but many people from the conntiy who 
come to Sydney belong to aome of the olnbs, where 
there are bed-rooms, and etrangers with good letters 
of introduction are admitted to the clabs without any 
sabscription for a certain number of weeks, after which, 
if tiiey continne to reside, tliey are balloted for, and 
elected like other members. This is only one instance 
of the hospitality of the people j for my own part, I can 
only say that after an absence of ten years nothing 
could exceed the kindness with which I was receiyed 
by those who had known me, of all classes. The people 
drive about in carriages with servants in liveries, and 
give aa good dinners as can be got in any ^art of the 
world. 

From Sydney I took the steamer to Newcastle, about 
sixty miles to tho north, it is the great coal port of 
Australia, as may be gaessed by its name. The coal 
is most plentiful and very good ; engineers say no coal 
is better for raising steam, bnt it bums quickly, and is 
therefore extravagant and not fit for long voyages. 
Most likely they have not got to the best seams of 
coal, snd ere only working those which are nearest the 
surface. Newcastle not only supplies the whole of 
Australia with coal, bat a great deal is sent to China 
and California. Perhaps the lai^est field of bituminous 
coal yet known in the world is on this Eastern coast of 
Australia j it crops out not only at Newcastle but also 
sixty miles south of Sydney, as well as 100 nules up 
the river Hunter. Sydney seems to be the centre of 
D 2 
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tilia great coal b&sin, and prolaably if deep shafts were 
Bank coal might be found under the town. Possibly 
at some time hereafter the valley^ of the Htmter may be 
bnsy with mioea, mills, and manofactcres, particn- 
larlj if, as some pbilosophers think, the EngUsh coal- 
fields ehonid be exhaaated. 

Prom Newcastle I went by ralway sixty miles np 
tbe Hunter. He river dora not always ran, bnt there 
are sometimes Tery heavy floods, and no doabt tanks 
and reservoirs might be made in tbe ravines c^ the 
moimtaiBS to ensnre a sapply of water at all times. 
The ooontiy is not suited to English cultivation, and 
it is not likely that in latitade 83 it ehonid be ; wheat 
is a poor crop and of bad quality, oats are grown to 
be made into bay, which is very good indeed. Tbe 
crop of maize is not eqnal to what it is in many other 
places. Sonth Australia produces very good wheat, 
as good perhaps as any in the world, but the crop is a 
very bad one, being seldom more then 16 bushels aa 
acre. Laceme thrives wondertully on the Hnnter, 
the dryness of the country suits it, as it has tap-roots 
like horse-radish, sometime 10 c^ 15 feet in length. 
These roots can be seen on the bonks of tbe lower 
part of the riv^ where the tide comes np, and where 
the steamers have washed away tbe bwiks. Yinee 
grow wonderfully well; a really good wine is even now 
made, although as yet wine making is quite in its 
iafanoy. Tbe soil is oflen volcanic, which is the best 
there can be for wine. Some of the white wines are 
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reiy like tlie Steinwein of Wmzboi^, and Home of tlie 
red wines are like the &moii8 SpaniBh wine Val de 
Penas, which Sancko Fanza waa so fond of. Some 
other wines have very muck the taste of Hnnganan 

From tke pl&ce where the railway ceases there are 
coaches for some little distance, and a mail-coach for 
above 200 miles ap tke coontry. Tke contract pace is 
8 miles an koor, but tke drivera stop a good deal at 
different places and make np tke time by galloping, 
wkick is exciting, and jolts very much ; it is no doubt 
good for tke digestion. Wkerever there are* steep 
hills or rocks the road has been partially made, but in 
many places nothing kas been done at all, this is very 
jndicious, as tke natural road through the forest in dry 
weather is good. The country is most beantiful, with 
mountains and rocks on eack side of the road, until the 
foot of the range dividing the eastern and western 
waters is reached, at a place called Murmmndi. This 
is a most lovely spot, about 1800 feet above the level 
of the sea, completely shut in by high mountaina. 
The mail leaves Mnrmrundi at 1 a-u. It was a most 
beautiful starlight morning, such as can only be seen 
in the Southern Hemisphere, where the air is so clear 
that the whole sky is spangled with white spots, look- 
ing almost like one continuouB milky way dotted with 
silvery stars. There is, however, a milly way more 
marked than in tke north. This clearness is perfectly 
a thing of itself, there is nothing like it in Egypt or 
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in the Deaert. There are also bright spots in the sky, 
and spots perfectly dark, called the Magelhan clouds. 
One of the dark M^elhan clonda somewhat emblema- 
ticallj backs up the Sonthem Cross, which seems to 
rest softly npon it. The constellations themselves are 
not BO fine as in die North. There is nothing like the 
Great Bear. Orion, which is common to both hemis- 
pheres, is by &r the finest closter of stars in the South. 
He whole effect of the clear light is most striking. 

Ye Btars of the Soatii, bow lorelj je look 

In an atmoBphere desr and brigbt. 
When the outspread curtain of heaven is decked 

With your spangled ulverj bght. 

The fantastic gronps of the stars of tbe N'ortk 

Tell tales of poetical lore ; 
But the CroBB of the Sonth b the sign of a faith 

Which is spreading the Sonthland all o'er. 

Am that Faitli in the darkness of heathen islea 

Gires Ught to benighted man. 
So shines that Croos with its softening rays 

On the daik clouds of Magelliin. 

For millions of years on the wings of light 
Through those stars our course should we bend. 

And be whirled and whirled in that diz^ height. 
We should never be nearer the end ; 

Of boundless spa«e and of endlees time 

It makes the heart flutter to think. 
And tlie strongest minds of the wisest men, 

From the awe of the Infinite shrink. 
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What are ye, what ore je, ye Bparkling gems, 

Are ye made for qb mortals alooe P 
Or do ye oontain other beings with tlioaghta 

And feelingB akin to oar own P 

Then may we sappoae, like the poet of old, 

That the fickle inooostant HOnl 
la Jnpiter's belt or enveloped in miat 

In the girdle of Saturn may roll. 

That the HOnl of the hard-hearted miserly man. 
Who on earth thought of nothing but pelf. 

Without friend by his side may be doom'd to exist. 
With a beantifiil world for himBelf. 

That psaeionate, violent, hot-headed men, 

May bo placed in some fiery atara ; 
Hay be scorched in the whiteness of Mercury, 

Or parched in the rednesa of Mara. 

Away with such thonghta, it is beauty we aee. 

And beauty can never give pain ; 
After death we shall live in thoae gUttering orbs. 

Love and friendship will meet there again. 

And there all the evil we knew in this world 

Forgott«n for ever ahall be ; 
And all the good we have done or aeen 

Shall dwell in 



And the children of science shall learn in those spherea 

Wliat they never could master below ; 
And of boundless space and of endless time, 

The laws and the principles know. 

From Murmrandi tlie road goes over the dividing 
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TODge and the <dtaracter of the connixy changes. There 
are vast plains towards the interiorj and the pastnre is 
more suited to sheep and catde as a general rule than 
the land on the Eastern waters. It is, however, more 
subject to dronghte, and should there he the same dry 
seasons hereafter^ which there were twenty or thirty 
years ago, the oonntry might become almost worthless, 
aa it is now mnch more heavily stocked with sheep 
and cattle than before. Besides the droughts, there is 
another objection to this part of Aostralia, in some 
seasons there is a vast quantity of grass seed which 
gets into the wool and lessens its value. It also goes 
through the skins of the sheep and very often kills 
them, particularly if young. It is no uncommon thing 
to find grass seeds in a leg or shoulder of mutton. 
The vast interior probably fluctuates between a swamp 
and a desert, according to the seasons. The fact is, 
the whole of tiiis part of Anstralia is subject to what 
may be called irregular monsoons. There are rainy 
seasons sometimes for years together, and then there 
are diy ones. The rain does not come in any parti- 
cular months of the year, but may set in at any time 
and 80 may the droughts. 

The birds in Anstralia migrate not as everywhere 
else iu any partionlar months of the year, hut accord- 
ing to the season whether wet or dry. Some years 
there are enormbua quantitiea of qilail and in the next 
year in the same months there may be none. Birds of 
prey, such as kites and kestrils, migrate in the same 
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way and sometlmea cojbg m tbonaaiida and eoem very 
tangry, and in other years tliere are hods. 

This syBtem of Beaaona may be fully accounted for 
by the latitnde, which is between the trade-winds and 
the variables j it ocenrB to a certain extent in the aame 
latitudes in other places. On the coast of America 
this zone was once called the borae-latitudes, becaoBe 
fihipB caj-rying horses met with oncertain winds and 
calms, and were kept so long by them that horses died 
from want of food or water and they had to throw 
them over, and other people saw them floating in the 
sea. After long droughts water of oourse beoomea 
very Bcaroe, and cattle and horses have been known to 
go from their feed to water as much as 15 or even 
25 miles ; the oattle died in great numbers and got 
bogged in the water-holes from weakness, but the 
horses, owing to their greater speed, did ranch better. 

In veiy dry seasons there are often hot winds which 
scorch up fruits and vegetables, actually shrivelling 
and almoBt roasting the side of a peach or cabbage 
which may be exposed to them. The therinometer is 
aaid to rise sometimes to 110° in the shade and tin or 
iron becomes dis^^eably hot to the touch ; the air is 
howevffl so dry, that it is not exhausting, but, on the 
contrary, puts some people in good spirits. Vines oan 
stand a great deal of drought and hot wind, but wheat 
and even maiae get sadly blighted by it. 

The great heat is sometimes increased by the burn- 
ing grass, which is generally lighted by the aborigines 
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carrying fire about with them ; these fires, when there 
is a wind, will sometimes htira for days, bnt if there is . 
no wind, there is abnost always a dew at night, which 
often pnts them oat. The eight of fires at night is 
sometimes magnificent, as whole ranges of mountains 
are lighted np by them. They have a great effect on 
the character of the conntry, as they bnm many of the 
yoong trees, and thus prevent the forest from being 
too thick. All the country, except when very heavily 
stocked with sheep, ia sure to be bnmt at least every 
two or three years. Botanists say that there are 
some seeds of the acacias which will not ripen tho- 
roughly with the heat of the son and air alone, but 
reqnire fire. It is certain that young acacias spring 
up loxoriantly where the fires have been under the old 
trees. 

In the rainy seasons, the rains are very heavy, and 
in many cases where roads or even cattle trades have 
worn away the grasses, they tear np the ground and 
make ravines as much as fifteen feet deep. 

It was just beyond this part of the dividing nuige, 
where the system of squatting was begun, a subject 
which has caused so much discussion since. If the 
reader has not an economic torn of mind, he is recom- 
mended to skip, and go on to page S2. 

Up to 1829, the settlement of the Colony of New 
South Wales had been confined by what was termed 
" the Boundary," being about 150 miles in every direc- 
tion from Sydney. Within this boundary, grants of 
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land were made on certun conditions ; and land vaa also 
sometimes sold by auction thenpset price being 5san acre. 

In 1829 there was a great drought, and an enter- 
prizing settler took hia cattle to Liverpool Plains^ to 
prevent their being starved. Finding it a better graz- 
ing coontry than that within the boandaries, he kept 
them there after the drought was over. Many others 
soon afterwards took their stock beyond the boundaiy 
also. They were called Squatters, and were at that 
time not recognised by the Government, and they went 
wherever they liked. They soon however began to 
interfere with one another, and one of the squatters 
brought an action against another for trespassing on 
his mn. He established the fact, that his sheep and 
cattle were there first, and the Supreme Court decided 
that he had a good right against any stranger who 
intruded. 

In 1839 the stjoatters petitioned to have Gommis- 
Bioners appointed to settle disputed boundaries amongst 
themselves, they also asked for a police to keep order, 
and for these advantages they were willing to pay a 
nominal rent for the land they occupied, and an assess- 
ment upon every head of sheep and cattle. 

An Act shortly afterwards passed the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales to this effect, the rent was 
fixed at £10 for any amount of land in bond fide occu- 
pation, and the assessment was fixed at Id a year on 
sheep and 6d for each head of cattle. Although the 
squatters had a good tenure as against one another. 
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they had do rights againBt the Crown, and wete of 
conrBe liable to be turned out at any time by the Go- 
vemment. 

The orown luida of New South Wales, however, and 
all the revenues derived from them were at this time in 
the hands of the Home Govemmentj and not of the 
Ekeoutive of the Colony. The squatters had very great 
confidence in the honour of the GloTemment, they 
trasted in it, and believed that if any change of the 
system took place they wonld be jnstly and eqnitab^ 
dealt with. On the strength of this they liud oat veiy 
large sums in fencing, buildings, and other improve- 
ments, and in Bome instances even bnilt comfortable 
houses for themaelTos, 

The Legislature of New Sonth Wales at this time 
consisted of one House nominated by the Crown, wbioh 
was called the Legislative Council. In 1842 a select 
Committee of this House sat upon the subject of squat- 
ting ; they heard a good deal of evidence, and came to 
the conclusion that the existing system was a very bad 
one, that owing to the bad tenure improvements were 
not made aa ihey ought to be, and that it also, to a 
certain extent, had a demoralizing effect on Hie squatters 
as it did not give them s settled home. 

No steps were however immediately token. In 1843 
the Constitution of New South Wales vraa altered by 
an Imperial Act of Parliament, and the Council, instead 
of consisting entirely of nominated members, was com- 
posed <rf twelve appointed by the Crown, and twenty. 
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four elected by tlie people. The squatting districta 
were however not repreeented at all in this Council. In 
1844 the Goverament of New South Wales proposed 
some regnlatioi^ on the snhject, which, however, were 
never acted npon, except bo far as the rentj instead of 
being, as before, £10 foraay amount of land in occapa- 
tioD, was increased to £10 for each portion of land 
capable of feeding 4000 sheep. This was assumed 
to be 16,000 acres, tmless there was some reason to the 
contrary, lowing 4 acres to each sheep, which is the 
Qsnal estimate. 

In 1844 a Committee of the newly constituted Comi> 
en sat, and recommended that each squatter should 
have a lease for 21 yeara of the land in his occnpation, 
and should also have the right of pre-emptiott over it 
at the fixed price of 6» an acre. 

lu 1845, the present Lord Derby, who then held the 
seals of the Colonial Office, wrote a despatch to the 
Governor of New South Wales, amongst other things 
suggesting that the sqoatl^H should have a lease for 
21 years. 

In 1846, Lord Grey came into office, and, in 1847, 
an Act of ParliMn»it was passed enabling the Home 
Government to make regulations for granting leases 
and giving the right of pre-emption to the squatters. 

By these r^^olatioQs the lands of the Colony were 
divided into three parts," settled," " intermediate," «id 
"unsettled;" the settled contained all the land which 
has been before described as " within the boundary." It 
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contained also other patches, of the Colon;' in addition. 
A portion of the Colon;, about the same size as the 
settled districts, was called intermediate, and th£ rest 
was called unsettled. 

With regard to the settled portion it may be left oat 
of the question, as there never had been a system of 
squatting within the boondaiy. 

In the intermediate districts, the sqnattera were 
given a lease for 8 years. The Government, however, 
had the right of patting ap any portion of the lands for 
aaction at the end of any year, at the opeet price <^not 
less than £1 an acre ; the squatters also were given a 
right of pre-emption over the whole of their nuis, the 
price to be settled at a. valuation, but in no case to be 
less than £1 an acre. The rent fixed was £10 for every 
portion of land capable of feeding 4000 sheep, or the 
equivalent in cattle. This was of coarse in addition to 
the assessment for police purposes which had been ini> 
posed by the Colonial Legislature. 

In the unsettled districts the lease was for 14 years, 
with the same rigbt of pre-emption, but the Government 
was not empowered to sell any of the land during the 
lease. There was also a promise in the regalations to 
renew the leases for another term, unless one third of 
the land was sold, or unless it was wanted for other 
purposes. The renewed rent was in no case to be more 
than doable the old rent. 

There were in the regulations also clauses en^ling 
the Government to make reservations for public 
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purpoBea, such as roads, sites of towns and villages, 
bnri^ grounds, and other thiugs. 

After this, great improvements were made hy the 
squatters, amounting very otlen to many thousands of 
pounds on a, run. 

The leases were all applied for by the squatters ; in 
some cases the actual deeds of lease were made oat, 
bat generally not, as there was no occasion for it, as 
the squatters held the promises of the leases from the 
Government, which was a perfectly good title at Equity, 
as the lawyers term it. 

In 1851 that part of New South Wales, then called 
Fort Phillip, was formed into a separate Colony, under 
the name of Victoria. I may here observe that all that 
is said about squatting applies only to New South 
Wales, as the other colonies have each of them difierent 
regolations on the subject. On the separation of Yic' 
toria it became of course necessary to review the 
representation of New South Wales, and the squatting 
districts for the first time sent members to the Council. 
In 1855 the Imperial Parliament gave a new Conatita- 
tion to New South Wales, and handed over to its Par- 
liaments— now consisting of two Houses instead of one 
— ^the control of the Crown lands and revenues, which 
before were wholly in the hands of the Home Govern- 
ment. A clause, however, was inserted in the Act of 
Parliament, reserving all the rights of the squatters 
which they possessed by virtue of auy promises or 
eng^^ments, expressed or implied, made by Uie 
Govemmeut. 
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The new LegiBlatnre inoreaaod the asaeasment from 
Id a head on sheep and 6d on cattle to £7. 10« a thoa- 
Band on sheep, and the eqniTalent in cattle ; and it was 
raised not apon the number, as before^ of the sheep 
and cattle actually depastnredj bat on the capability of 
the run. Thus, if a Bqnatter had a ran capable of 
holding 20,000 aheep, bnt actoally keeping only 16,000, 
he was charged upon the former, and not the latter 
nomber. The Goremment also nsed the proceeds of 
this assessment not merely for police in the sqaatting 
districtB, bat also for the general expenses of tha 
Colony. 

The represeatation of the Assembly, or Lower Hoose 
of the Legislatore of New South Wales, soon drifted 
into manhood snf&age. SoToral attempts were made 
by l^e Legislature to settle what was termed Uie squat- 
ting qnestJon, and at length, in 1861, two Acts were 
passed, one called the Crown Lands Alienation Act, 
and another the Crown Lands Occupation Act, and 
powers were given to the ExecntiTe, under both Acts, 
to modify them by regulations. 

The fiill light of preemption given to the aqoatbera by 
the Imperial Act is hmited to 640 acres, and to places 
where improvements have been made to the extent of 
£1 an acre. The lease is renewed for fire years, the 
rent to be pfdd according to appraisement ; the Oovera* 
ment in the first place to appoint an appraiser, and if 
the squatter Hkes he may choose another on paying the 
expenses. If the two cannot ^ree, an umpire is to be 
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appointed by tlie Government. Dnring the lease the 
Government has the power of Belling the whole, or any 
portion of the land. Any one has a right to select 
&eely on any part of the squatter's rtm (except where 
there are improvements to the amount of at least £1 an 
acre) any portion between 40 and 320 acreti, and he is 
allowed the right of using, exclusively for grazing 
purposes, three times as much more. The free selector 
only pays 5* an acre, hut is mider conditions to reside 
upon and improve the land to the extent of £1 an acre 
by the end of three years, at which time, if the condi- 
tions have not been complied with, the land is forfeited; 
and if they have been complied with, the free selector 
may either pay 15a more and get a grant of the land, 
or let the 15$ an acre remain at 5 per cent., which is 
about half the current rate of interest for mortgages in 
the colony. 

It has thus been endeavom^d to give a alight sketch 
of what is called the squatting system, as it may be 
interesting to some reader. 

It may be asked, how any one can be induced to 
undertake grazing nnder so bad a tenure, particularly 
as it is well known to all who are engaged in it that 
the capital required is very great, and it does not answer 
to pay interest on borrowed mon^. The profits also 
are very moderate, and the risks from seasons, either 
much too wet or much too dry, are very great. 

The fluctuations in the price of wool are also very 
considerable, and it is occasionally sold at ruinous 
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prices. In 1848, for instance, a great deal of Austra- 
lian wool most have been sold in London for less than 
it cost in expenses of shearing and carri^^, in other 
words it would have been better to have left the wool 
on the sheep's backs. The reasons why people con- 
tinue grazing are probably as follows : — They have bad 
possession of the runs for many years, and there is 
great confidence amongst them that they will never be 
turned out. This arises from several reasons. As luid 
probably will never be sold for less than £1 an acre it 
is impossible tiiat any one can buy it for grazing pur- 
poses, it takes four acres to keep a sheep, and as a 
sheep is never worth £1 and the profit is now small, if 
land were bought it would be reduced so much that 
grazing would not pay. 

With regard to the free selectors, as the cbntate and 
soil of the grazing districts are unfit for cultivation, as 
even for the first year or two very poor crops are pro- 
duced and the land soon wears out, there is not much 
fear of the free selectors ever taking mnch land. In- 
deed, it is a very general observation that if a man 
undertakes agriculture, without any other pursoit, he is 
almost sure to be what is termed "cleaned oat" in 
three years. Practically, there are not many fi-ee 
selectors. Irish and German emigrants have both of 
them a sort of passion for land, and are willing to get 
less profit and Kve harder as cultivators of tiieir own 
land than they would if otherwise employed. English- 
men are not so commonly &ee selectors, and it is said 
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■there is scarcely an instance of a lowland Scot, who is 
perhaps the boat of all colonists, taking to it. 

The great evil of the present aystom is not so mnch 
with reference to the Squatters as with regard to the 
colony itaelf. The Squatters of course will make no 
improTements nnless they amount to at least £1 an 
acre, as under that sum so far from being protected, if 
they improved the land, it would be an inducement for 
any one else to buy it or select it. In some instances 
selectioi^ have been made in fields fenced in, but these 
cases are rare. Thus all divisions of fiocks and hei^ 
by means of fences which might be most advantageous 
is practically prohibited. In some places it would be 
very desirable to drain the land and thus make the 
country more available, but this would not cost £1 an 
acre over the whole space benefited by it and is thus 
prohibited. Cases also have occurred where Squatters 
have dug wells or made dams, and reservations have 
been made by the Government &om the leases in con- 
sequence. On the one hand I know myself of thou- 
.sands of acres which might be drained to great advan- 
tage on the same cheap system as is done in some of 
the Scotch Highlands, viz., by cutting open drains in 
Kttle valleys in the hills and allowing the water to 
wash them deeper. But as this would not cost £1 an 
acre it would give no security, and would be an induce' 
ment to others to select the land. It is true that the 
first five years' lease is promised to be exteijded to ten 
years at the existing rent, if the Squatter shall have 
e2 
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improved the land bo mach aa to make it capable of 
carrying twice as much stock as before ; but this -woiJd 
not secure liim against sale, free selections, or any one 
of the nnmerons reseirationa in the lease, hy memis of 
which the Government might at any time take possession 
of the land. Perhaps the working-dasses in Australia 
may stmie day <xe other open their eyes and see that it 
would be enormously to their adrant^^ that labonr 
shoold be employed in improrementa. 

Possibly the day may not be very far distant whwi 
the manofactnrers in Yorkshire may feel a scarcity of 
wool, as now that the whole of AnstraUa availahle for 
grazing purposes is occnpied, nnless the land is im- 
proved they will not find the quantity increasing every 
yeax aa has been the caee now for a very long period. 

I have purposely avoided entering at large into more 
details with regard to the Squatting question, aa they 
would extend to a very great length; the two acta 
c^ the Legislature and the Government regulations 
founded upon them being very volaminons. I have 
also purposely endeavoured, as much as possible, to 
avoid anything like a political discussion. The whole 
has been written entirely from memory, but the facts, 
so far as anything important is concerned, may be 
relied on as being correct. 

Towards the north the dividing range spreads out 
into a table land, which is from 3000 to 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea. This, from being cooler and 
greener than tide lower country, is called New England. 
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The prodnctionB also are more like those of Englancl. 
Apples, peers, aod plimtB, thriTe remarkabl; well ; the 
peaches are tbe largest and best flavonred in the world ; 
the trees grow &otn atouea, and ^ways prodnce a 
Tariety more or less good. Sometimes there are plenty 
of strawberries, and even cmrants and gooseberries. 
In some seasons every kind of fruit is grown in the 
same gar^n, from a gooseberry to a pomegranate. 
Potatoes are often a good crop, and almost all other 
vegetables are abmidant, bat wheat, barley, and oata 
are sorry crops in dry seasoos, and sometimes fail 
altogether. 

Some of the English trees, snch as elms and oaks, 
do very well. It is pleasing to see how people have 
takes pains to grow these English trees. This is from 
tbe nataral love of the scenes of their early days. Upon 
the same principle they give tbe names of the places 
which they well knew in England to their new homes, 
and call the rimlets by Englisb names, sach as the 
Severn. 

" FBrmin Simoin Bunolataqae magnla, 

Feigama et arentem Xanthi oogoomiae ripun." 
The climate is perlu^ the finest in tbe world, and 
the dryness of it is most extraordinary. I have known 
old boxes split, aifd have seen the stodc of a gon, 
thirty years old, shrink with it. 

In winter there are often hard frosts at nigbt, bnt 
they are always followed by bright sunshiny days ; and 
the air is so dry and bracing that no one feels the cold. 
In many cases asthma is completely cured, Consuinp- 
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tire persons often get stfrong and active while the^live 
on the table land. 

There are sometimes sharp frosts even in the sum- 
mer mornings ; enongh to hart cacmnberB, melons, and 
potatoes. The rain-fall ia much greater than in the 
low conntry, and hitherto, since New England has been 
known, now abont thirty years, there has been no 
serioos dronght. It may, however, be remarked, that 
at all erentB for the last twenty years there has been 
no drought in any part of Anstralia at all like what 
there formerly used to be. There has been of late 
years a great deal too mnch rain in New England; 
which has serionsly injnred the sheep. It made the hoofs 
of their feet grow enormoosly, and become in fact 
diseased; and in some instances it canaed even the rot 
which is so fatal to sheep. 

The rainy seasons, however, were over at the end of 
1864, and the weather has been dry since. Some of 
the streams run in all seasons. There is a story of a 
yonng lady who came np to the table land &om Sydn^. 
She crossed a rtmning river for the first time in her 
life ; it almost frightened her. Many of the English 
clovers aai. grasses have been tried on the table land, 
bnt none have done well except the white clover, which 
also thrives in m^y other parts of Australia, and in 
some cases is overgrowing and smothering the native 
grasses. I sowed the white clover first in New Eng- 
land in 1841, bnt it never spread very mnch octil bees 
wepe taken np there. It is well known that many 
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plants do not aeed well wiUiont bees, bat perhaps in 
this case the wet seasons, which began about the same 
time, m&j have had mnch to do with it. 

In the spring the flowers all over the country, and 
particularly on the plains, are most beantifiil. They 
are to be seen in hxge patches of bine, white, and yel- 
low, like an enormous flower garden. 

The conntry generally on the table land ia a very 
open forest, with plains here and there. On some of 
the ridges the trees are mnch thicker, and the gronnd 
is covered with beautiinl flowering shmbs. There is also 
fine timber, fit for almost anything, in these ridges. 
The trees are almost all of the genns myrtaeea, snch aa 
the eucalyptus (gum-tree) and the uTtgofera. They 
have scented leaves, and flowers like huge m3rrtles. 
They are in themselves very pretty, but the number 
makes them monotonous. There are other trees occa- 
sionaUy,like pines and cypresses^sometimes very pretty. 

On the eastern slopes of the table landj towards the 
sea, there are what are called brushes, or scrubs ; in 
fact they are jangles. In these there is an infinite 
variety of every kind of vegetation, and some of 
the trees are deciduous. These jungles are full of 
flowering shrubs, woodbines, and magnificent trees. 
They are most beautiful. There are also great nmn- 
bers and varieties of gaudy birds. One of the birds is 
called the Bell bird. He is a great &vourite with 
explorers and travellers, as he always gives notice of 
water. This httle beautiful bird is sometimes very 
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nsefnl, as it not nnfreqaently happens that people 
are lost in the forest, and die for want of water. A 
aad case of a man being lost h^pened in 1845, on one 
of my own runs. A gentlemen lefl a settlement called 
Anoadale, for the purpose of going to the western part 
of the table land. He had, as is often the case, two 
horses with him. He was not heard of for some time, 
but there was nothing very remarkable in this, as there 
was bnt httlo commnnication between Armadale and 
the place he was going to. Aiterwarda both his horses 
oame back ; bat it was thought to be a very cniions 
titung that they did not come back together, as two 
horses are scuvely ever known to seporatQ, This 
aronsed Bospioiona aa to his having been robbed and 
made away with, as it was sapposed he had money 
with him. Doe iaqniries were accordii^ly made, and 
amongst other things some of the aboriginal blacks 
reported that they had se^t a white man dead in the 
river. This, however, was very shortly cleared up, aa 
it was foond ont that a man had been drowned in a 
flood. There were also several other stories about 
dead bodies having been seen j bat aU were accounted 
for — ^violent deaths being very common when a new 
country is first settled. Some months afterwards my 
stockman, when looking for some cattle, found a com- 
plete suit of clothes close to a sheep station which was 
at that time not occupied. These clothes turned out to 
have belonged to the missing man, and in the pockets 
were found all the money he was known to have taken 
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witih him. Some months ailerwards the bones of a 
white man were foond in a glen abont half a mile &om 
the sheep Btation, which was then again occupied. The 
Bknll was very shortly afberwards identified by the loss 
of two front teeth. It was remarked that a very peca- 
liar knife, which he always carried with him, had not 
been found, bat this was shortly afterwards picked np 
on the side of the brook, not &r from the sheep station. 
Of coarse the agonies of the nnfortimste man, and all 
that he silently safiered in that lonely bat beautifal 
glen, most for ever remain a secret ; bat from what 
has been known to have happened in other cases, we 
may snrmise aa follows : — The country throagh which 
he had to go was very intricate aai monntainoos, and 
was at that time almost entirely onoccapied; it was with- 
out roads, and almost without cattle tracks. One of 
my shepherds was afterwards lost in the same part of 
the country, and was without food for eight days. It 
appeared afterwards that he had wandered round and 
round, and probably had never been five miles fr\)m the 
station. There can be no doubt that the anfortunate 
man whose bones were found, had tost his way, and had 
come upon the sheep station, expecting to find it occu- 
pied, in which case aU his troubles would have been 
over. Finding it deserted, it is probable that the dis- 
appointment brought on a nerrous fever, whidi made 
him take off his clothes and wilder away without them. 
I have myself known instances where persons who have 
been lost in Australia hare been found without any 
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clotlies on, but id these cases it was presnmed that they 
had taken them off from heat or thirst. This could not 
have been the case in the present inatanco, as it was very 
frosty weather, in the depth of winter, and there was 
plenty of water everywhere, and even a brook where- 
the clothes were found. People, when they become 
mad, often do take off their clothes ; and it may be 
remembered by some of my readers that Ariosto de-- 
scribes Orlando, on his first attack of madness, as 
having taken off his clothes. With regard to the knife 
which was fonnd «ome distance off, it may be surmised 
that the poor man had been tempted to commit soicide 
with it, and had thrown it away on purpose. Whatever 
was the cause, it is a sad tale ; and the sufferings of the 
poor man must have been fearful as he died in the 
lonely forest. 

It is somewhat remarkable that he was one of three 
brothers who went out together to AnstnJia, and that 
the two others died violent deaths. One was drowned 
in attempting nobly to rescue a fellow-passenger who 
had fallen overboard on their arrival in Sydney bar-- 
boor ; the other was speared by the blacks, being the 
very last to leave a position where the party was- 
defending itself; and by his conr^e he probably saved 
the lives of the others, who had time to get away. 
But violent deaths are little thought of in the first set- 
tlement of a new country. As an illnstration of this, 
it may be mentioned that in the statistics of Queens- 
land, which are most accurately kept, it appears that 
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in the conntry districts of that Colony veiy nearly 25 
per cent, of the deaths of males are recorded to be by 
violence. 

The geological formation, like that of many high 
lands, consists very much of granite and whinstone, with 
a great deal of the Bcoriee of extinct volcanoes. There 
are also vast fields of ironstone, which, they say, can 
be smelted by being stacked with wood, and set fire to 
at night in a golly, with the wind blowing np it. I 
have been told that iron is thus prodnced in some parts 
of Ahics., and there is a tradition that the famons Toledo 
blades used to be made &om ironstone treated in this 
manner. At all events there is nothing very new in 
this procoBB, as it is described by Hesiod. It is very 
likely that iron procured in this way would be good, 
because only the best part might be smelted. 

Gold, in more or less quantities, is very mnch dis- 
tributed over the table land. In some cases it is worth 
working. The diggers get it by washing the gravel in 
the beds of brooks, by means of buckets, pans, or 
what are called cradles. They keep taking out the 
top of the gravel until the gold, beiag the heaviest, 
remains at the bottom. By this process they get the 
whole of the gold, some of which is as fine as flour. K 
there is only one speck in a bucket, an experienced dig- 
ger is sure to find it. They sometimes find rubies and 
sapphires all of which are pretty, and some, particularly 
the blue sorts, are valuable. 

The animals on the table-land are very hke those in 
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the low conntiy. They are all maraapial^ that is, tihey 
have a pooch like opoSBtuns. The only excoption is 
the wild dog, which possibly may have heen brought 
there by the black natives. There are kangaroos of 
bH sizes, bat the larger sorts are getting scarce, not 
perhaps so mach &om being killed, as from being 
driven away by sheep, which pick out the sweetest of 
4^e grasses. 

There are great varieties of parrots, some of which 
are called tridiogloseic ; they have tongiws with some- 
thing like hairs at the points, with this they snck 
honey out of the flowers. Many of the other birds are 
very mnch the same as in England, but some of them, 
snch as swallows, kites, keetrils and plovers, are rather 
a smaller variety ; in no case are there any precisely 
like those in Ehigland. There is a lai^ owl, whicE 
makes a noise like a cuckoo all night. Bastards are 
plentiiol, and in the proper seasons there are great 
varieties of quail. There are wild ducks and small 
wild geese, teal and widgeons in great variety. The 
snipes are very lai^, about the size of the old solitary 
snipe of Ei^land which is now a rare bird. The snipea 
come in great C(nantitiee is August, equivalent to 
February in the Northern Hemisphere ; most of them 
soon go away, but sometimes in the middle of the 
summer a good many of them appear for a day or two 
at a time, when they are very &t and are easily shot. 
The snipes are almost the only birds that migrate with 
any sort of regularity with regard to the time of year. 
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■ It is not easy to say where they go to breed in the 
spring, as, with the exception of the Anatralian Alps 
and some of the high lands of Van Diemen'e Land, 
there is nothing cooler than New England, and enipea 
are not very plentiful in either of these places. Can it 
he possible that they go to the nnexplored land nearer 
the Sonth Pole f 

There are plenty of snakes, some of which are venom- 
onfl and many are no doubt wroi^ffiilly accused of it. 
I have lived a good deal on the table land and never 
knew any harm done by them, except on one occasion, 
when a sheep and a lamb were killed by a small sn^e, 
which waa almost t^en in the act. It is said that 
those snakes which are found furthest from water are 
the most venomous; upon the whole it is best to be at 
peace with them and leave them alone, unless yon have 
a double-barrelled gun in yonr hand, when war should 
be proclMmed at once. If attacked with a stick yon 
should always go in &ont of them ; they move forwards 
slowly, bnt can swing their whole length backwards, 
using their t^s as a sort of pivot. There is a moral 
in this. Deal openly with all, even with those who 
are bad. 

With regard to insects there are, as in all parte of 
Australia, great varieties of ants, some of which are 
very large and sting sharply, bnt the pain soon goes 
off. There are, except in some peculiar seasons, 
scarcely any mosqnitoes, and the nights are too cold 
for them to be busy much after sunset. There are very 
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small indigenons bees which make a little honey ; the . 
blacks are said to find it by catching a bee and gmnming 
a feather to him and turning him loose, they can thus 
Bee him some little distance, when lost sight of they 
catch another and thus at laat find the honey. Boys 
in Sngland find wasps' nests in the same way, by nin- 
ning after a wasp towards snnset when he is going to 
his nest, and when they have lost sight of him waiting 
for another. The wasp is so much larger than the 
Anstralian bee that they can be seen withont the fea- 
ther. There is a kind of hornet which catches spiders 
and pnts them into a cell made of mud, it then lays 
an egg and closes np the end ; the* yoong hornet is 
hatched and lives npon the spider until he becomes a 
chrysalis. These hornets are troublesome, as tbey are 
fond of making their cells in key-holes and any comers 
about a room. 

Some of the butterflies are beantiftd, very large and 
of a dark blue colonr; some are very like Ei^lish 
butterflies, such as the Painted Lady, the Nettle Tor- 
toiseshell and the pretty little blue butterflies which are 
,seen often upon downs. In some seasons myriads of 
white butterflies are seen flying to the north-east for 
two or three days together, almost as thick as snow. 
Some of the insects have their wings as it were set the 
wrong way, they ran very fast, but when they try to 
fly are, what sailors call, " taken aback,'' and lose all 
the ground they have gained by running. A pretty 
fable might be made out of this : it might be read with 
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advunta^ at the Stock Exchange, or hung op in the 
board-room of a financial company- 
There are insects which are called in Anstralia 
locnsts, but they are not at all like them ; they are the 
" Tettis" of the ancient Greeks, and make a shrill 
chirping noise on the trees; they are very lond and 
deafening, bat the noiae is not like that of old men as 
Homer has it, but perhaps more like old women. The 
larva is like that of a dragon-fly and comes ont of the 
earth, leaving a round hole ; it climbs up a stem or a 
tree a short way, and when dried with the sun and air 
the skin bursts, and the perfect insect flies away. I 
never saw the insect in Greece, as I was never there 
in the summer. I have heard there are specimens of 
what is called the Golden Grasshopper, which the 
Athenians wore in their hair, and that it is exactly like 
the Australian locust. It will be remembered that 
they wore them as tokens of their being the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Attica, and of having sprang out of the 
earth. 

There is a story of a new comer, who had just 
bonght a sheep-station, being frightened at the word 
locust, fancying that they would eat all his grass ; he 
was told, however, by one of his shepherds that they 
were quite harmless, and that they only sat upon the 
trees and sung till they burst. Like many other per- 
fect insects they do not seem to. eat anything. There is, 
. however, a grasshopper which is really a small locust, 
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and is Bometimes veiy tronblesome, bnt tiiere are not 
many on the table land. 

There never were many of the black aborigines on 
the table land ; they almost always prefer tbe neigh- 
bonrbood of the sea or waters wbere there is fish, of 
which there is not mndi on the table land. Where 
th^ get ploaty of fish they are taller and stronger ; 
on the table land tiiey are short, bat thick set, and 
active like most people who live on high lands. They 
are decreasing, bat not very rapidly. They eu« all 
qoite black, bnt have long strugbt hair unlike most 
of the African blacks. Dmnkennesa and the bad 
habits which nnfortnnately they bare learnt firom civi- 
lization no doabt have a tendenty to kill them, bnt 
change of habits and food, as they now eat beef and 
bread- instead of opossnms and flying sqoirrels, may 
disagree with them also. 

There is a story of some blacks who were taken 
JTom Tasmuiia to an island in Bass' Straits ; they were 
well treated by the Government and allowed a very 
handsome ration ; they, however, died very &st, and a 
sargeon in the navy snggested that regalar habits did 
not t^^ree with tJiem, liiat they had always beea aocas- 
tomed to bant for th^ food, and that some days tiiey 
had good lack with the opossams and got what they 
called a tightener, and that they sometimes got very 
little for days together. He snggested therefore that 
they shonld not be fed bo regularly. The tri^ was 
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made, and it is said that they ceased to die. The 
blacks are In many respects a veiy curious race. They 
are perfect savages, without house or home ; they never 
think of cultivating the land ; they sleep every night 
without any shelter at all unless it rains, when they 
stick two forked poles in the gronnd, with a pole laid 
horizontyiy on the top, and put sheets of bark which 
they strip &oni trees on either side. Their weapons 
are only clubs, boomerangs and wooden spears, with 
the ends sometimes burnt a little to make them harder ; 
they can be thrown with some accuracy and with force 
enough to go through a man. When they fight they 
are very clever at jumping out of the way of a spear, 
but it is not easy for them to get out of the way of a 
boumerang. Their tomahawks, until th^ got iroa 
ones from the colonists, were made of stone ; they are 
very superior to the flint hatchets now found in such 
quautitjes in many parts of Europe. They used the 
stone tomahawk chiefly to strip bark and cut small 
holes in trees, making something like a little ladder to 
dHable them to climb up ajid get the opossums and 
flying squirrels which live in holes in the trees. They 
seldom got any of the kangaroos. They never boiled 
any of their food, as they had no vessels to resist fire. 
They roasted opossums whole, with the fur on, and they 
thought they were enough cooked when they burst. 
They even now, when they go from one place to an- 
other, often tAke fire with them, as they have some 
difBculty in getting a light ; they do not get a spark 
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by striking two stones togetlier, but make a small Iiole 
in the side of a kind of cane caUed grass-tree, they 
put the sharpened end of another grass-tree into th© 
hole, and move it rapidly ronnd when, by the help of a 
little dried grass and bark, they get it to take fire. 
It is rather hard work for a short time, and they do not 
like it. There is nothing new in this metuas of getting 
fire, as it ia described by an Arabian poet and quoted 
in the July number of the Edinburgh Review, 1866, 
p. 3 : "A fly sitting on a blade of grass, and rubbing 
its fore legs together, just as a man with mutilated 
arms would roll a stick in the round orifice of wood to 
prodnce a flame." 

They often, however, now get lucifer matches. Some 
say they were cannibals, but this is improbable, as 
onlike the New Zealandera they had always plenty of 
animal food, and one would suppose that opossnms and 
flying squirrels, although tasting a little of gam leaves, 
are quite as delicate as black men and women. Some 
years t^ when I lived in New England, I took a great 
deal of pains to tiy and find out irom the blacks whe- 
ther they had any natural religion or not. I believe 
they have no idea of a God, that is, a supreme creator 
and preserver, nor have they any belief in a future 
state. They certainly had some saperstitiona and a 
slight notion of spirits, but this was chiefly confined to 
the younger among them.* They had some ceremo- 
* In Baker's Nyansa it will be fcnmd that he hu come to the 
same (^nclusioii with leg&rd to the African blacks. See voL i. 
p. 247 and 321, and ii. p. 212. 
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nies, such as knocking out the two upper front teeth 
of young men, but even this was not always done on 
the table land. They had occasionally great meetings 
to which tribes used to come some distance, perhaps 
from sixty to seventy miles, but there might not have 
been anything religious in these meetings. 

Their langof^e, like that of many other savages, 
such as the black inhabitants of the Pacific Islands 
and the negroes on the Upper Nile,* varies a great 
deal, so much so that they often cannot Tmderstimd 
tribes who live 100 miles off. I used to take a boy 
with me from one of my stations to another, a distance 
of 180 miles, and before he got half way he used to 
talk to the blacks he met in English ; he told me ha 
knew some of their words, but it was easier for both to 
talk in English. They learn English very quickly and 
some of them talk it really well and fluently. It is a 
curious fact that they learn it very much faster llian 
the Chinese shepherds and labourers whoflo- td Aus- . 
traUa, although the Chinese are very inte^igent and 
can almost always read and write. The fact is, the 
blacks learn everything quickly : they soon ride very 
well; they are fond of horses and take care of them 
very fairly, they thus make themselves useful in long 
journeys. They are light-weights, and are very good 
hands at finding stray horses and cattle. Their way 
of ti-acking animals seems at first to be almost miracu- 
lous, but the art is soon learnt by Enghshmenj it 
• See Baker's Njanza, vol. ii. p. 315, 
»2 
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consists chiefly in not looking down upon the gronnd for 
the tracks, but in casting the eye a good deal forward, 
and trying to Bee what is called the turn of the leaf of 
either grass or bnehesj thus an animal can often be 
tracked at a hand-canter. If the grass is long nothing 
is easier than tracking in a dewy morning. Some 
Englishmen caa track as well as the blacks. 

They sometimes will shepherd sheep for some weeks 
together, and for a few days will often work hard at 
sheep-washing or other things, but they do not like 
the same employment for a long time together. It 
eeems wonderfol that a race bo quick at learning things 
should have remained perfect savi^es ; the only sug- 
gestion on this head must be, that they may have all 
the organs of imitation without those of invention : this 
seems to be the cBse. 

After all there is something very fine in the true 
sarage in the wilderness. There ia a kind of gentle- 
manlike ease about his manners. Not all the drill ser- 
geants in Europe can make a man hold himself as the 
Barage does, who never has stooped to a desk or a plongh. 
There is also a natural grace about their carrif^e, and 
the little dress they haye. A black woman throws an 
opossum cloak over her shoulders with a grace which 
all the. Modistes of Paris could not imitate, and she 
would never dream of wearing anything so ugly aa a 
spoon-bonnet, or enduring high-heeled boots. 

Such is the aboriginal black of Anstralia, whose 
race like many others is probably doomed to be swept 
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away by our own advancing civilisation. It is a 
somewhat melancholy fact that we are at this moment 
destroying several races of mankind. The red Indian 
of America, with his activity and great endurance, is 
passing away. The low typed Boshman and the Hot- 
tentot, and perhapa even the Caffre, may at Bome time 
or other, disappear. Besides these races and the 
Australian black, the warlike New Zealander will pro- 
bably not survive more than a few generations. It is 
not, however, the first time that this has happened. 
There ia little doubt that the Greek colonists of the 
Mediterranean destroyed aboriginal races and possibly 
called them Satyrs. 

In India and Ceylon there are still remains of abori- 
ginal races of a veiy low type, some of which live 
partly in trees. Our excuse must be that we are intro- 
ducing a state of society which makes mankind hap- 
pier, and amongst other things that whereas with 
almost aU theae racea women are treated very much 
like slaves, amongst ourselvea they oconpy their proper 
position in society. 

The whole of Australia is subject to very heavy 
thunderstorms, but on the table land much more than 
any other part of it. A single storm will sometimes 
strike upwards of 100 trees ; the lightning seems to 
come out of the ground and tear the trees up by the 
roots, scattering huge splinters all around, in some 
cases as far as 1 00 yards or more. Whenever a tree is 
struck a thin blue miat may be seen for a few seconds 
afterwards. 
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If the country were thoroughly peopled, no doubt 
many woald be struck by lightning; as it is, some 
people are killed, occasionally two and even three ab a 
time by one flaBb, The greatest danger is from the 
splinters of the trees. Cattle and horses in thunder- 
storms, it is supposed to avoid them, always make for 
a plain if near. There is sometimes thunder and even 
lightning without any rain at aU, it is called dry 
thunder. I have heard disputes about sheet lightning, 
some saying that it is merely the refiection of forked 
lightning at a distance ; on the table luid, however, 
I have actually been surrounded by sheet lightning, 
with only a single clond over my head and a very few 
drops of rain. The sun had set some time, and the 
sheet lightning made everything around, &om 200 to 
300 yards, almost as light as day. The effect was very 
beautiful. In thundery weather there are sometimes 
whirlwinds, which are in fact hurricanes on a small 
scale ; they are about half a mile wide, and tear any 
tree to pieces that comes in the way, throwing it down 
in every direction, thus proving that they are circular 
storms ; they have been traced as far as 70 miles. The 
course is neM'ly always from N.W. to S.E. 

There is a great deal of attempt at cultivation on the 
table land, but the soil is upon the whole poor, and the 
climate from late frosts and other causes is not suitable 
to the growth of wheat. Very few people, if any, depend 
entirely upon cultivation for their living ; but it is often 
undertaken by men who are carriers or have other 
employments. The whole country is used for grazing 
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sheep and cattle ; the cattle are allowed to run entirely 
loose, they would, of coarse, thrive much better if 
different ages and sexes were kept in large paddocks, 
but as has been before explained the tenure of land 
does not admit of any such improvement. It is thought 
also by some that sheep would thrive better in pad- 
docks ; and many people in Queensland, where the 
land regulations admit of it, have grazed them in pad- 
docks with great success. As it is, the sheep are kept 
in large flocks, sometimes as many afi 2000, and even 
more together. They have, of course, nothing but the 
natural grass to feed on, but in dry seasons they thrive 
very well indeed. They are kept chiefly for their wool, 
which is fine Merino, and is used a good deal by the 
French and Belgians to make a very soft material for 
ladies dresses. Before shearing they are washed, and 
whenever it can be done by what is called a spout. 
The water is dammed up, sometimes as far as a mile and 
a half or two miles ; a little cascade is made, and each 
sheep after being well soaked is passed under it ; as 
many as 1500 sheep, and even more, can be washed in 
this manner in a day. The sheep become dry in two 
or three days, and are then ebom in the usual manner. 
The wool is packed tight in bales with a very powerful 
lever or screw press, and is then fit to be sent .to the 
nearest port. This is done on two wheeled tracks, 
called drays. In the lambing time, tents or temporary 
hats are put up in the most open places, and folds made 
of hurdles, or what are called bough yards, are made to 
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keep the ewes and Iambs in their different stages apart 
daring the night. In the morning they are driven ont 
to feed in smal] flocks, and when the lambs are from 
-fonr to seven days old they are pnt together in one 
flock. This ia done exactly in the same way in Greece, 
and may be seen in the neighbourhood of Athens; the 
only difference ia that in Greece they milk the ewes to 
make cheese. At different times contagions diseases, 
sometimes very fatal, have sprung up amongst the 
Rheep and cattle. As the sheep are kept separate these 
diseases amongst them have very generally been 
stamped out by destroying the infected flock, or not 
allowing them to commnnicate with any other sheep. 
As the cattle are allowed to nm loose it is impossible 
to prevent contagious diseases spreading amongst them. 
Of late years a disease, called Plenropneumonia, has 
spread frightfully and is most destructive ; in riding 
over the country one is hardly ever out of the sight or 
out of the smell of a dead beast. 

Until lately almost every one used to travel over the 
tableland on horseback, and if they had much baggage 
they used to take a pack-horse with them. The roads, 
however, are now so much improved that it is easy to 
go on wheels. American four-wheeled wagons are the 
best carriages for the purpose, aa they are strong and 
light. Thirty or forty miles a day may be made easily 
with a pair of horses for some days together. The 
Australian horses are chiefly the offspring of good Eng- 
lish horses, for it never could have been worth while to 
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pay a'lieaTy freiglit for a bad one. There is also a 
great deal of Arab blood from horsea brOBght from 
India direct, but origin^ly from tlie Persian Gulf. 
At different times also a great many maree have been 
brought from Valparaiso, these are of Barb blood. All 
are good breeds, and amongst them they make up the 
Australian horse ; this animal has very odd qualities, 
perhaps somewhat owing to his motley breed, and a good 
deal no doubt to bad breaking and management. He 
stumbles, not only in a gallop, canter, trot or walk, but 
sometimes nearly falls down when standing still, 
perhaps from sleepiness ; he shys, plunges and buck- 
jumps, he is often very lazy. He has every kind of 
trick, some will not allow themselves to be caught 
without a groat deal of trouble ; others will get into 
or out of any fields by some means or other ; and some 
have been known to get over a stock-yard fence nine 
feet high ! Such a horse would, of course, in England 
fetch aqy sum of money for Ma performances. Not- 
withstanding aU these faults, he is perhaps the most 
nselul horse in the world j he is good tempered, has 
good and easy paces, very seldom has anything the 
matter with him, unless he gets the gripes from being 
improperly fed upon new maize, or having been given 
water impregnated with coal or ironstone, which is not 
his fault. He is never broken -winded or a roarer. He 
never has string-halt, splints, spavins, kerbs, or any- 
thing the matter with his feet, although he is ridden 
full gaUop over ground as hard as a turnpike road and 
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over rocks and ehingles ; he is peiliapa (he most en- 
daring horse in the worid, thrives well upon poor 
pasture, and if turned out and allowed to go where he 
like, he gets Eat in six weeks. The horses I went with 
were wonderfully good, bat amongst other tricks they 
aaed to bite one another sererelj, and took a particnlar 
delight in doing so when going down steep pinches. 
The whole scenery on the table land is surpassingly 
beaatifdl, open park-like forests, glades, plains, deep 
valleys, half pl^ns, h^ park-like, bold rocks, ravines, 
mountains, and magnificent views &om their tops, often 
over from 60 to lOO miles of waving forests. There 
are now and then streams of perfectly clear water, 
cascades, waterfidls, and sometimes veiy lai^ reaches 
in the streams, which might almost be called lakes. 
On the eastern slope of the table land there are enor- 
moos chasms, leading towards the rivers McLeay and 
Clarence. They are very much finer than the Via 
Mala in the pass of the Splagen, and extend for up- 
wards of 150 miles. After heavy rains the cascades 
which fall into them are mt^nificent. Some parts of 
the country are covered with sweet-scented Acacias and 
other flowering ahmbs in great varietieB, almost all of 
which would be highly prized in an English green- 
hoTise. In short, the whole scenery, combined with the 
clear bracing atmosphere, is at all events the most 
pleasing in the world. The only thing that is wanting 
is colouring, probably the air is too rarified to give such 
colours as are seen in the tropics, and in some parts of 
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tte Mediterranean. It is true that there are no rains, 
or associations of classical or other legends^ but this 
must be made up for by the contemplation of the beauty 
of nature untouched by the hand of manj and " from 
nature up to nature's God." No one who has not seen 
it can have any idea of the beanty of untouched 
luxuriant nature. No wonder that those who are bom 
in such a beautiful country should amongst their many 
other good qualities have a love for it, and, wherever they 
may be, speak of it with an affection, which is seldom 
expressed with regard to any other country, by an 
American or any one else. The whole is almost entirely 
in a state of nature ; there are a few townships and 
villages with some nice houses in them, chiefly inns and 
stores, generally built of wood ; there are also a few free 
selectors here and there, with wood and bark huts. 
The ownera of sheep and cattle some years ago were 
building stone and brick houses and fencing in large 
paddocks, but owing to the bad tenure before alluded 
to, little has been done by them of late years. One of 
the most beaatiiiil spots ofthe table land is at the north 
«nd, where the first step off it begins, this is half in 
New South Wales and half in Queensland. It was here 
that, in 1842, before any one had been there, I went 
with an exploring party of four. When we got a distant 
view of Darling Downs, which is now a part of Queens- 
land, we had nothing left to eat, and I went by 
myself alone for about 25 miles towards the Downs. 
We knew that there was a river (the Condamine) there, 
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and that there were some settlers who had got there 
hy another route. I neTer enjoyed a ride so mach in 
my Ufe. The pleasure of going alone over groond 
mitroddeu before, save by the wild beast and aavage, 
was oYerwhelming, and as I rode along I mused on the 
fature of this new land, whether it might be covered at 
some time or other with vines and olives ; aud whether 
in the quiet peaceful dale throagh which I passed some 
fierce battle might be fought. The excitement of it 
was delightful — ^the best ran I ever saw was nothing to 
it. I had a first-rate horse, and galloped the whole 
way, wherever rocks and ravines did not prevent me. 
I got to a settlement in about three hours. The first 
sign of civilization that I saw was an English weed 
called fat hen, or sometimes lambstongne, which spreads 
very fast and makes a good spinach. I then saw 
sheep tracks, and shortly after a shepherd, who pointed 
out the way to the settlement. It was indeed a glorious 
aftemoou, most exciting and charming, I shaU never 
see the like ^aiu. The other three of the party arrived 
safely the next afternoon, and were very hungry. 

Farewell beautifbl table land of Australia ! There is 
much that is beaatifnl in this beautiful world. The 
foliage of England, the wild heaths and lakes of Ireland 
and Scotland, the garden cultivation of parts of France 
and Italy, the cork woods and snow-clad sierras of 
Andalusia, the richness of Sicily, with its ruins and 
old associations, the wonderful colouring towards sun- 
set of the Greek Islands, and above all the rich tropical 
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vegetation of the Bouthem islands of tho Indiaii 

Archipelago, witt their groves of bananas, cocoa^nnt 
trees and tamarinds, their lofty volcanic mountainB and 
beautiful race of Malays j this ia the fairy land of the 
Arabian nights, where the old man of the sea jumped 
npon Sinbad's back, where the merchants of Bagdad 
traded, and have left to this day strong traces of their 
customs and religion. To my mind, however, there is 
nothing so charming in climate and scenery combined, 
as the table land of Australia. I cannot take leave of 
it without expressing my gratitude to old friends of all 
classes, who, after an absence of ten years, received mo 
with the greatest kindness and good will. This was 
indeed a pleasure. 

Old England's homes are lovely 

In their sheltered leafy dells, 
With the tree lark's mominK melodj. 

And the peal of the evening bella. 
The wild bee sncks the honey dew 

Prom the aoented groves of lime. 
In the old Cathedral's close, 

In the soft north annuner's clime. 

I have seen Sillamey's ranges,' 

Mellow with pnrple haze. 
And vmder the hright-leaved strawherry tree 

The red deer's startled ga^e. 
TJllawater's ragged rockiness 

And the softness of Windermere, 
And where the breath of the Higlilands 

Is bracing, mild and clear. 
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Bright are tbe banks of the Loire, 

In the land of gladdening wine, 
Where the bhxini on the peaches is kiued 

Bj the tendrils of the vine- 
Grenada's snow Sierras 

Send down their silver rills. 
To Alhambra's glowing gardens. 

And ice water the fountain fills. 
I have seen the richness of Sicily, 

And the mina that tell the story 
Of bjgone dajs of revelliugs. 

Of Beauty, Taste and Glory. 
The seas of Greece are sparkling 

With " cOTUitleBs dimpled smites," 
As the gorgeous colours are basking 

On the rocks of the taleful Isles. 
I have seen that fairy land 

Far away in the Eastern seas. 
Where the wave-wafted Coco is rocked 

And nursed by the ocean breeze. 
Where darli blue lofly peaks 

Look down upon fmit-bearing gladec. 
And gay and light-hearted are tripping 

Malaya's voluptuous maids. 
But it gives me the spirit of youth, 

And makes me feel fresh as a child. 
To gallop alone in the Forest 

In the boundless Australian Wild. 
There nature's varying harmonies 

The raptured senses strike. 
With no two rocks, with no two trees, 
With no two leaves alike. 
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Welcome to thiraty travellers 

The beU-bird's Dot« is ciilliiig, 
Ab down the dark ravine 

The white cascade ia falling. 
In nature's nnpruned hovers 

The birds thej chirp and sing, 
And the butterflj sips from the flowers 

And flits on his penuilled wing. 
The Wildman in the wilderness 

Is ft goodlj sight to see. 
He never has stooped to desk or plough, 

WiUi hia limhg and his bearing free. 
Upon his helpmBt«'B shoulders 

The fur cloak softly lies. 
As it with simple artlessness 

Had fallen from the sties. 
Not all the skill of drapery, 

With silk and labored lace. 
Can deck the courtly beauty 

With the child of Hatnre'a grace. 
Wliat though there is no mountain nymph, 

Ho Naiad of the Tale, 
No lore of Gfrecian poeay, 

Or Northman's ghostly tale — 
Borne on the winds o'er flood and fell 

No restless spirit sweeps ; 
Dissolved into a waterfall 

No love- worn maiden weeps — 
Still in this realm of beauty. 

As was and e'er has been. 
Enshrined in Nature's loveliness, 

There is a Great Usseen. 
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la beaming forth his glory. 
The speecUcga earth is telling 

The wonders of the story — 
I have dozed in the lonely forest. 

In ihe shade of an aged tree, 
And visions were floating around me 

Of the future of Anstralie. 
I heard Uie bmn of citiea 

And the drone of bnsy mille, 
I saw the citron and olire. 

And cheering Tine-dad hills. 
I heard the craclde of arms. 

And smelt a stifling amolce. 
The grass was all burning around me. 

In the midst of a fire I woke. 
Sweet are the dreams of happiness, 

And sadthethoughts of strife. 
Oh ne'er in a land so lovely 

May snchsorrow be brought into life. 
May each spark that might bnrst into flame, 

And brother 'gainst brother be driven, 
Be quenehed like the fire in the forest. 

By the gentle dews of Heaven. 
Then blessings upon thee, Australia, 

May thy destiny ne'er be forlorn, 
'Tis the land of the beautiful south, 

'Tis the land where my children were bom. 

The Darling Downa lie north of the table land, and 
are about 1 800 feet above the level of the sea. The 
climate is much warmer than that of the table land ; this 
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can he seen at once by the natural prodnctiona, tlie 
only real means of judging of a climate, one's own 
feelings are very little help, as tlie weather may for the 
time hare changed. As soon as yon enter Queensland 
there is a marked difference in the appearance of the 
buildings and housesj the townships instead of being 
badt of wood, as is very much the case on the table 
land of New South Wales, are built chiefly of brick and 
stone, and there is a much greater air of comfort about 
the people and country. There are also great numbers 
of fields or large paddocks fenced in with wood and wire. 
Qneensland, np to the year 1860, was a part of New 
South Wales; it had been more or less settled for 
twenty years, but had languished all the time. After 
it got a Goveminent of its own, it seemed to spring 
into prosperity as if by magic. The population in 
1860 was about 23,000, in 1866 it probably much 
exceeds 90,000, the last return, 1865^ was 87,775. 
The number of sheep and cattle, and the exports and 
imports have increased ^ormously. In 1860 the 
imports from Great Britain were 67,750, and in 1865, 
718,545 ; total imports, 1860, £742,023 ; 1865, 
£2,505,569 ; total exports, 1860, £523,476 ; 1865, 
£1,153,464. Some may think this is owing to its being 
a smaller community, and may come to the conclusion 
that the self-goTemment of our colonies might do veiy 
well on a small scale, but is nnsuited to a large one. 
Politics do not come within the range of this little 
book, but, at the same time, there' can be no doubt 
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thab the goTemment of Queensland h&a, for the last 
eix years, been wonderfolly well adminiBtieTed both by 
the Execative and Legisl^tore, and that very great 
Baooess has been the reward. There seems to be in 
Queensland a higher state of oivilization than in the 
rest of Australia : (he inns are better, tin hatha and 
plenty of towels are proTided, which in some new 
conntriea it ie not easy to get without a great deal of 
asking for. The people also generally in Queensland 
seemed to have better manners, and to be cleaner and 
more nicely dpessed than in the rest of Australia, 
althongh there is nothing to complain of on these 
grounds in any of the Colonies of Australia. 

Darling Downs is a very rich grazing country j a 
great deal of the soil is black and greasy, and sheep 
and cattle thrive wonderfully on it and get very fat. 
During the late very wet seasons wheat uid maize have 
been grown, hut it may be doubted whether they will 
ever do well in drier weather. The vine has been 
tried a little, and really good wine ia made. Yinea 
will bear a good deal of drought, in iact the best wine 
all over the world is made in the driest seasons. 

The road from Dariing Downs to the low country 
goes through a most beautiful pass ; a great part of it 
has jun^e ou each side. At tite foot of the range the 
climate is almost tropical, but the diange is not so 
striking as when you go from the table-land of New 
England to the river Clarenoe or MoLeay. In that 
case, in winter yon leave a climate in many respects 
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like tK&t of Englaad, with its cabbages imil other 
growtba of cold oouDtries, and in Half an hour you get 
into the land of pine-apples and bananas. I once left 
people fiomng wheat on the top of the range, and 
found them reaping at the bottom. 

The Queensland GoTefnment is making a railroad 
through the range ; it is finished for abont thirty miles 
from the head of the navigation of the rirer Bremmer 
at Ipswich. The Government has very wisely made 
the railway with a very narrow guage; it is much 
cheaper, as of course the cuttings and embankments 
need not be so wide, and it can bear much sharper 
curves than a broader gauge. It goes about fifteen 
miles an hour, which is quite last enough, at all events, 
for goods. It has the prettiest and most comfortable 
little carriages I have ever seen. Steamers come up 
the river Bremmer to Ipswich, which is a thriving 
town. It is clean and nicely built, and is placed in a 
pleasant country. Ipswich baa plenty of places of 
public worship and schools, and a very superior Lite- 
rary Institution on really a grand scale. The population 
on the 3lBt of December, 1865, was 16,254. Between 
Ipswich and Brisbane there are some fields of cotton. 
It was thought at one time that any amount of potton 
could be grown in Queensland : there is no doubt 
that it grows well and is very good, perhaps the very 
best in the world : some of the sea-island variety, 
grown in Queensland, was shewn in the Exhibition, 
1S62} it got a prize, and a bale of it sold at Mau- 
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cheater for Sre shilliaga the pound. Tlirare were also 
samples of many other sorts of cotton which got 
prizes. It seems, however, that it does not pay to 
grow it, and some companies which tried it have been 
wound np. I saw fields of cotton near the road from 
Ipswich to BriBbane, which, it was beheved, woold not 
pay for the troable of pioldng.* It is probable that 
cotton can only be prodnced, even at its present price, 
by black labonr. Coal is fonnd on the river banks, 
and most likely there is a great deal of it, bnt it has 
not yet been moch worked. 

Brisbane is a handsome town, with fine broad streets. 
The population on the 31st December, 1865, was 
29,637. There is a very fine tide river with a tem- 
porary bridge of wood over it j an iron bridge has 
been ordered from England. The span of the river is 
a good deal wider than the Thames at London Bridge. 
Veiy large ships cannot yet come np to Brisbane; 
they are forced to stop in Moreton Bay, where t^ere is 
good anchorage and not the sHghtest difficnlty in 
shipping goods. A great deal however is being done 
by dredging the river, and it may be hoped that within 
no diatant time, ships of any burden may be able to 
get np to Brisbane. The river water is brackish, but 
a very fine reservoir below the heads of two streams in 
.the hills, about seven miles ofi', is being mcide. It is a 
great work, and will supply the town with plenty of 
jiie best of water. 

* Cotton-growing in 1866-7 Beems to hsfo been rery snocesBfol, and 
the crop Urge, 
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There are bwentj-three places of worship in Brisbane, 
and eveiy kind of institntion, enoh as a Literaiy Insti- 
tute, and a concert-room or opera-houee. Thej have 
occasionally an Italian Opera Company, and I was told 
on good aathoritf that it was quite as good as an opera 
in Italy, except at Milan, Naples, or Genoa j in fact, 
abont the same as the Pergola at Florence nsed to be 
before Florence became the capital of the new king- 
dom. The Italian Opera Company goes its rounds in 
the Pacific, taking Califoniia, and the large towns in 
the Australian Colonies, and this accounts for its being 
so good. 

The people were kind enough to invite me to a 
public dinner, with which I was much gratified ; no- 
thing conid have gone oB* better in any part of the 
world. I was also most hospitably and kindly received 
by the Governor and Lady Bowen, and was present at 
a ball at Government House, where everything was as 
gay and cheerful as could be ; the ladies' dresses were 
really in the very best of taste. The Government 
House and many other buildings are beautiful; the 
Btone is good, and it seems as if the spirit of Greek 
taste had been given to the Colony by Lady Bowen, 
who is an Ionian Islander. 

The gardens are most lovely. There is a pubho 
botanicd garden in one of the bights of the river, in 
which almost everything that grows in the tropics 
thrives, as well as the productions of more temperate 
climates. The coffee-tree is vigoroua, with plenty of 
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berry, and pine-appleB and BtrswbemeB grow side by 
Bide ; the pine-applea are good, but the strawbenieB 
are a poor crop. Many prirate gardens are abnost 
equally good, and some of tbem hare hedgea of Boor- 
gainTillea, growing ten or fifteen feet high ; nothing 
can be prettier than this plant in foil flower. The 
Bammers in Brisbane are hot, bat it is a heat which 
like that of the rest of Australia, seems to hurt no 
one. If Brisbane is found to be too hot, there are 
very pretty watering-places in Moreton Bay which are 
much cooler. In winter the climate is most debghtfol, 
cold enough for a little fire. The spring is an English 
sammer, with roses and all Ihiglish summer flowers in 
the greatest luxuriance. There are also plenty of rosea 
and other flowers during the whole winter. 

I hare thus endeavoured to give a rapid sketch of a 
rapid journey. The whole of it took exactly three 
months, trom Southampton to embarking at Sydney 
on the return voyage, being &om the 22nd of June to 
the 22nd of September. To this must be added fifteen 
days in Ceylon which were spent on the return voyage 
in October. On my return, despite of some alight 
delays from quarantine and other causes, I landed at 
Trieste on the 2nd of December. At the present time 
a still more interesting tour might be made, as there 
are steamers from Panama to New Zealand and Sydney. 
These steamers take only a few days longer time to 
Sydney than those by the Bed Sea. The magnificent 
vessels of the Boyol Mail Company take passengers to 
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the IstlLmns, and there are very good steamers on the 
other side to New Zealand and on to Sydn^. 

A tonrist leaving England in March by way of Panama 
would arrive in Sydney in May, and would have smooth 
water nearly the whole voyage, as the Australian winter 
gales do not generally begin to be severe before June. 
The winter season on the coast in New South Wales and 
Queensland is not unlike an Snglisb summer, but there 
ia generally much finer weather. In the interior it ia 
colder, but pleasant and bracii^. The tourist might 
leave in October or November, after the winter gales 
are over. He would get the South-east Trades in a 
day or two after leaving the coast of Australia, ^id 
then have a fair wind all the way to Ceylon, &om 
whence be would have oalms or a gentle North-east 
monsoon as far as Aden. He might, however, like to 
visit India during the coolest season, in which case he 
might BtiU get to the Red Sea before the great heat 
had set in. If, however, be delayed till towards the 
spring, he would find the steamers overcrowded with 
passengers who leave India to avoid the heat of the 
sammer. Nothing can be more dis^p'eeable than a 
steamer overcrowded with passengers; it is to be 
avoided as much as possible. A very pretty tour 
might thus be made with almost as much ease as it 
formerly took to make the tour of the Mediterranean. 

THB BBD, 
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